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Is An American Revision of the Bible Needed ? 


By Howard Osgood, of the American Revision Committee 


HE Hebrew and Greek Scriptures are open to any 
one who wishes to make and_ publish transla- 

If translations are well made, each will have 
its own claims to attention, But no translation made 
by a single scholar can hope for common acceptance 
by the different churches of Protestant ‘Christendom. 
No better work in that line has ever been done than 
by De Wette in Germany and by Noyes in America. 
Their translations are made in the languages of the 
nineteenth century, and yet they are known only to 
those who search diligently on dusty shelves. 

Ln order to gain the attention of the various churches, 
there must be'so large a representation of them in the 
company translating or revising the Bible as to insure 
freedom from partisan bias. 


tions. 


And when a large num- 
ber of Christian men competent “for the work, is se- 
cured, then the translation or revision made by them 
will necessarily be a compromise. If only two men 
equally competent are engaged, their work will be a 
compromise. There is no version not made by a 
single hand that is not a com- 

promise. The very excellent 
translation of the New Testament 
by Noyes and Abbot is a com- 
promise between the opinions of 
two thoroughly competent schol- 
ars who were also deeply attached 
friends. The Westcott and Hort 
Greek Testament is a compro- 
mise. This very fact, the end for 
which any and every company of 
translators is chosen, has been 
made by the unthinking a com- 
plaint against the Revised Ver- 
sion. If it is a just charge, it is 
equally just against the King 
James Version and every other 
that, from Wiclif to the present 
day, has been used by English- 
speaking churches. 

It is a great advantage that the 
result of a company’s work should : 
be a compromise between equally 
competent men having the same 








end in view and working together 


with mutual respect. For there is 
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a large personal équation in every scholar, and this 
would run on in its rut if not checked by the calm, 
kind, intelligent judgment of his equals. 
one 


For in- 
was invited to be a member of. the 
American Revision Company. He took his seat, and 
for several months watched the method of work, say- 


ing little. 


stance, 


He had strong convictions on a certain 
point of scholarship, and, when that point came up 
again, he asked to be heard. He thought he could 
convince any reasonabie scholar of the soundness of 
his view, especially as he could quote many living 
scholars who agreed with him, 
ali attention and respect. And, when the vote was 
taken on his motion, he found himself the only affir- 
mative. 


He was heard with 


An immense interrogation-point arose in his 
mind as to where wisdom was found. 

But he was soon consoled by seeing the same cup 
pressed to the lips of each member of that committee. 
A severe operation on each scholar is required to 
eliminate the unconscious personal equation, in order 
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Other Good Things This Week 


Robert E. Speer’s “ Thoughts for the 
Young People’s Meeting ” 


Why Jesus Welcomed the Greeks 
By Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 


The Home Life of Louisa M. Alcott 
By Agnes Warner McClelland 


The First Editorial in the Series of “‘ Things 


for Young Men to Think About ” 


, What People are Saying about the Greater 


Sunday School Times 


The Mecca of Sunday-School Field Workers 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


that the judgment of his equals may find expression. 
The completed work will be the result of the largest 
agreement possible among the members of the com- 
pany. Every member of the company will have 
many preferences which he could not get inserted, 
and will see many insertions against which he would 
protest. But the final work will be the best the whole 
company can do, and far better, as a whole, than any 
single member could do. 

Without clashing, with high respect for their con- 
scientious work, the American Company worked with 
the British Company, and on points they did not 
deem of great importance surrendered their prefer- 
ences. But after all there remained a large number 
of instances on points of special weight where the 
American Company felt that they would be unfaithful 
to their own positive convictions and to the interest of 
the American did 
They could not surrender them, and they 
would not hinder publication of the Revision. 

indicated 


churches if they not state these 


points. 
So they 
these differ- 
ences in the Appendix to the 
Revised Version, and, to satisfy 


many of 


further the English Company, the 
Americans agreed that they would 
not take part in any further 
change of the Version for four- 
teen years from the date of the 
completed revision,— 1885. The 
fourteen years ended in 1899. 
The points on which the differ- 
ences culminated were obsolete 
and archaic terms, words used in 
a sense not understood in 
America, and translations of the 


Hebrew which the present state 
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of information required. 
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No living language is station- 
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ary. Part of it is dying, becom- 


ing obsolete, archaic, and part of 
it is either attaching new mean- 
ings to old words or gaining a 


new vocabulary. What was in 
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many expressions plain English 
to Wiclif was obsolete to Tyndale, 





and what was plain to Tyndale was 
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obsolete to King James's revisers. If King James's 
version were reprinted to-day just as it was first issued, 
it would be understood only by antiquarians, If this is 
true of successive centuries in the same country, it is 
equally true of different countries with the same tongue 
in the same century. The American use of words dif- 
fers largely from the English. One cannot be long in 
England without agreeing with Charles Dudley Warner 
that we speak American but understand English. On 
neither side do these usages need defense or excuse. 
But it will hardly be denied that spellings and mean- 
ings that are foreign to us, and make the Bible harder 
to be understood in America, ought to be replaced by 
spellings and words that are usual and clear with us, 
There is no good reason why our Bible should contain 
words which cannot be found in our best school dic- 
tionaries, 

The Bible in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Greek, was by 
deliberate choice written in the language of the plain 
people. The writers had a large vocabulary at hand, 
but they all chose the plain, strong words of their 
people. It is a fact easily proved. In the Old Tes- 
tament, covering 1,400 octavo pages, there are found, 
exclusive of proper names, only 3,500 words used 
more than three times. That there was a far larger 
fund of words to draw upon is: shown by the 1,800 
words that occur only once, the 724 that appear only 
twice, the 448 that are used only three times. The 
consummate master of his language, whose lips were 
touched with fire by God, Isaiah, makes use of only 
1,924 words, little more than one-half of the common 
stock, and 262 unique words, to express all he had 
to say. 

An eminent scholar of classical Greek calls atten- 
tion to the poverty of the New Testament vocabulary. 
Exclusive of proper names, there are only 2,600 
words occurring more than twice, but there are 1,613 
words used only once, and 654 occurring only twice. 
The words rarely used prove the wide range and the 
facility of choice on the part of the writers of both 
Testaments, as well as the determination to keep to 
the plain words to express their meaning. And trans- 
lators and revisers should strive to make the Bible as 
clear to their people as the original writers made it to 
their people. There is no sufficient excuse for pre- 
serving words or usages in the Bible that cannot be 
understood by intelligent people not trained in anti- 
quarian lore. 

There is another point which cannot be overlooked 
for the sake of our land. For a hundred years the 
study of Hebrew has been pursued with ardor in 
America, and the list of those from the days of Stuart 
who have become masters of that language is a very 
long one. Dictionaries, grammars, commentaries, 
treatises, by Americans, would make a_respectable 
library. All this is as unknown east of the Atlantic, 
except to a very few, as was the interior of Africa fifty 
years ago. It has never been explored by them. 
But we are told by those who know at present the 
teachers and students of Hebrew and Greek in Europe, 
Great Britain, and America, that there are more 
teachers and students of Hebrew and Greek in-America 
than in both Europe and Great Britain. And they go 
farther, and say that no institution east of the Atlantic 
can compare with some of ours in the advantages of- 
fered to students of Hebrew and Greek. 

If this is true, then, with a profound conviction of 
the imperfection of all learning, the slight attainment 
of all knowledge, with the certainty that perfection is 
not to be found on either side of the Atlantic, we may 
say that a company of American scholars in Hebrew 
and Greek may reach conclusions worthy of the atten- 
tion of their own countrymen. 

Their differences from the British Company, for 
whom they have only sincere respect, the American 
Company is about to place before their own people, 
for their acceptance or rejection, as may seem to them 
best. 
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Why Jesus Welcomed the Greeks 


By Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 
Of Trinity College, Dublin 


MeetiERE are few isolated passages in 
the Gospels more interesting to the 
historian of Hellenistic times than 
the notice that certain Greeks desired 
to see Jesus, as given in John 12: 
20-23. They are indeed spoken of 
as Greeks who came up to the feast 
at Jerusalem either as formal proselytes,—by the way, 
a Greek word,—or at least as friendly visitors. Still, 
their inquiry is regarded both by the disciples and by 
Jesus himself as something new and peculiar, and 
worthy of special note. Why was.this so, and what 
was the peculiar position of these Greeks, which made 
their inquiry so important a symptom in the history 
of nascent Christianity ? 

In the first place we must take care to understand 
‘‘Greeks"’ in its then wide and cosmopolitan sense. 
There is no probability that the men in question were 
natives of Hellas, or even of the Hellenic cities of 
Asia Minor. Since the Macedonian conquest of the 
East, and the establishmént of thé kingdims of Syria 
and of Egypt, the word was applied, especially by 
Orientals, to all who spoke the Greek language in or- 
dinary life, and enjoyed the privileges of Greek set- 
tlers in the empires ruled by Alexander's successors. 

% 

More particularly, Syria had been settled, immedi- 
ately after the conquest, by inducing large immigration 
from the West, and settling, in many cities, old soldiers, 
traders, adventurers, who had privileges not accorded 
to the natives, and even developed separate commer- 
cial liberties, when the power of Antioch, the Syrian 
capital, waned. These ‘‘Greek"’ cities of Syria, of 
which the so-called Decapolis (group of ten polities) 
is best known, were peopled originally by Macedonian 
soldiers and their families, a military aristocracy which 
looked with some contempt on the Greeks as the 
earliest extern subjects of Macedonia. But the Mace- 
donian language never made way abroad ; the mer. 
cantile and literary talents of the Greeks were too 
strong and various to be resisted, and so the Mace- 
donian veterans had to content themselves by being 
merged in the so-called Greek population of the East. 

It is obvious that these Greek cities were not settled 
all through Syria and Palestine without considerable 
hardship to the indigenous population. To plant a 
city requires land as well as people, and the land was 
taken from its former possessors, sometimes by force, 
sometimes by fraud, frequently by the attainder of the 
native owners as rebels. There was also a large 
quantity of Crown land, which passed from the con- 
quered dynasty to the Macedonians, and was then 
ceded by the new king to his new settlers. These 
people then were planted upon the country, depending, 
as regards their internal affairs, upon their commer- 
cial liberties, which they had ample power to manage, 
and for external support upon the forces of the Crown 
at Antioch. They stood apart in race, in language, 
in manners, from the natives, and were regarded by 
them with dislike, as foreign intruders, until inter- 
marriages between Greeks and natives began to soften 
the contrasts, and blend the discordant elements into 
a new and composite type. 

“ 


In the case of the Syrians, this amalgamation was 
comparatively easy, for the main obstacle, which I 
have not mentioned, did not show itself with any 
strength or consistency. The polytheism of the 
Syrians showed no clear antagonism to the polythe- 
ism of the Greeks. There was not much. to choose 
between Melkarth and Heracles, between Aphrodite 





and Astarte, and the Greeks were even more ready 
to adopt foreign gods than the natives. 

But in the case of the Jews it was a different story. 
Here were proud and glorious traditions, consecrated 
in a splendid history, attached indissolubly to the 
worship of one God, a jealous god, who tolerated no 
other god, who proclaimed all other worship as an 
imposture and a lie. To the orthodox Jew, therefore, 
Greek gods with their legends, their feasts, their sacri- 
fices, their sensual jollities, were on a par with the 
gods of the Pheenicians and the Canaanites, whose 
high places and horrid rites every pious leader, from 
Joshua to Josiah, had devastated with fire and sword. 
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Yet twice over the Jewish life and religion had been 
in imminent danger of destruction or absorption at the 
hands of these Greeks. The first was the attack of 
Antiochus IV (Epiphanes), that ‘‘abomination of deso- 
lation spoken of by Daniel the prophet,’’ who strove 
by fire and sword to crush out the worship of Jehovah, 
and substitute the worship and rites of Hellenism. 
As is well known, this premature attempt—for Hel- 
lenism was making rapid strides in a peaceful way 
among the more educated Jews—was met by the 
great national revolt under the Maccabees, which re- 
asserted Judaism, and maintained it by a systematic 
destruction of the Greek cities in Palestine, especially 
the cities on the coast.- Hellenism lost all its con- 
quests during the reign of this dynasty. 

But no sooner did they disappear, no sooner were 
they replaced by the adventurer Herod the Great, 
than a more subtle crusade began against the re- 
ligion and nationality of the Jews. Herod was a great 
Hellenist, and made large donations to temples in 
Greece and Asia Minor, as well as to Greek gods in 
Antioch and Syria. He saw the Roman admiration 
for this form of culture, and he was determined to 
gain and keep their favor in every way.. Hence he 
kept a constant pressure upon his Jewish subjects by 
building temples, nay, even a theater at Jerusalem, 
and establishing Greek games to the delight of the 
young and worldly, but to the horror of the stricter 
and sounder part of the nation. 

ve 

This deep-seated religious opposition found its ex- 
pression in the sect of the Pharisees, who stemmed 
the invading tide, not by arms,—all were now living 
under the Roman peace,—but by arguments; not 
by war, but by controversy ; by the dignity of a holier 
life, a better education, a higher ideal, than that of the 
Maccabees, So completely had this Jewish reaction 
against Hellenism carried the day, when Jesus began 
to preach, that even the Sadducees, worldly people of 
the higher classes, who thought no creed of any con- 
sequence, were obliged to pose before their fellow- 
countrymen as strict obeyers of the law of Moses. 

When, therefore, Jesus began to preach, he must 
necessarily make his choice, and preach either to 
Jews or to Gentiles. To do the latter would be to ex- 
clude the former. Though the dogs might sometimes 
pick up the,crumbs that fell from their master’s table, 
yet they were dogs, unclean creatures, outside the 
pale of the true Israel. No new teacher who hoped 
to influence his people could possibly ignore this 
proud exclusiveness of race and creed. Hence, as is 
well known, Christianity was long regarded as only a 
form or modification of Judaism, and this is the rea- 
son that learned and pious teachers in the end of the 
first century, Dio Chrysostom and Plutarch, failed to 
perceive its existence, not to say its importance. 

If these were the negative effects of confining the 
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new religion to Jews, even for a time, it surely re- 
quired no more than human prescience in Jesus Christ 
to see that the conquest of the world by the new creed 
could only be made through Greek, ‘by enlisting in 
its cause the Greek language, by commending it to 
Greek intelligence and education. Hence, though he 
constantly declared that his primary mission was to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, he could not 
ignore the vast importance of the first sign that the 
Greeks desired to see him, and bear his gospel. And 
this is what he expresses in the passage which has 
suggested these considerations. 

How readily and perfectly the new creed adopted 
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Greek speech and thought as its appropriate vehicle 
is clear from any intelligent study of the New Testa- 
ment. The earliest Gospel we have (Mark) seems 
composed in Greek; the earliest evangelist (Mat- 
thew) certainly knew Greek well, for he was a tax- 
farmer, and did his business with the Roman officers 
in Greek. Paul generally preached, and always wrote, 
in Greek. Above all, this Gospel of John, from 
which the narrative used as a text: for this essay 
is derived, is permeated with Greek philosophy, 
Greek manners of thought, Greek mysticism, Greek 
subtilty. It was in its Greek form and its Greek 
dress that Christianity conquered the civilized world. 


The Home Life of Louisa M. Alcott 


By Agnes Warner McClelland 


T WAS a sunny day in October. The golden 
stubble of the grain-fields and the soft greens of 

the meadows rolled away to meet the woods, now 
ablaze with color. I sat looking from the car window, 
as electricity bore us through that lovely country, and 
thought with tenderness and love of the sweet, brave 
life that has brought sunshine to so many ;.of how 
she too had loved the outdoor world ; of how she had 
longed and prayed, worked and waited ; and | won- 
dered if now in the heavenly land she knew of the 
beautiful influence she has had, and still has, upon 
many a young life. The book in my lap was the Life 
of Louisa M. Alcott. I was on my way to meet one 
personally acquainted with her, and my heart was 
stirred within me ; for, from 
my little-girlhood, I had loved 
her dearly through her books. 


.Miss Alcott herself said the individual referred to 


was her father, and surely no man needs a finer 
eulogy. Yet he was a philosopher,—which usually 
means a man better fitted to weaving fine and beauti- 
ful theories than for making money ; and so the home 
into which little Louisa was born was plain and sim- 
ple in the extreme, and hard indeed was the struggle 
of the brave mother to make both ends meet. But 
Mr. Alcott’s theories of education were far in advance 
of his time, and had he lived fifty years later he would 
have been famous for his excellent methods, as well 
as for his philosophy. 

Louise was a child of bright, strong mind, quick 
tempered, but quick to forgive, loving, and easily 
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and meanings,—lessons that sank deep into their 
hearts. 

The mother, too, gave her children the best of her 
life, and Louisa always preserved the little notes writ- 
ten her by dear ‘* Marmee ;"’ for a beautiful habit of 
Mrs. Alcott’s was to write a loving little note when 
she wished to praise or reprove her children. That 
Louise might grow’ strong, she was allowed to run 
wild in the country, and there she learned from Nature 
the beautiful lessons she teaches to all who go to her 
with a childlike heart, and she was led ‘‘ through 
nature up to’ nature’s God.’’ And so one summer 
morning at dawn, as she watched the sun rising over 
the winding river in-a-glory of rose and gold, a great 
peace came to the young heart. A calm sense of 
God's presence ‘‘ as tender and sustaining as a fath- 
er’s arm,’’ came to her, never to leave her for the 
rest of her life. 

Louisa Alcott, as a woman, was never a student or 
scholar in the usual sense of the word, but she was 
raised in a circle where the highest and noblest themes 
were discussed by great men and women, where art, 
literature, philosophy, religion, science, and philan- 
thropy made up the conversation of ‘the home. 
Emerson, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, Channing, Par- 
ker, and Phillips, were family friends, and her bright 
mind absorbed beauty and learning. Yet this same 
circle believed in plain living as well as high think- 
ing, and Miss Alcott always knew what it was, even 
long after she was famous, to do much housework. 

Miss Alcott was just sixteen when she sold her first 
story, for which she received five dollars. She her- 
self pronounced it rubbish, although the family praised 
it, and from that time ‘ scribbling "’ was a part of her 
life. Sometimes it was crowded close to the wall by 
family cares or work that brought better pay, but it 

was the idea toward which 


she was slowly but surely 





We reached the college 
town, and in a few moments 
1 had‘ strolled through the 
leafy. campus, now rich. in 
crimson and gold, and soon 
arrived at the home where I 
was to meet my new friend. 
Such a dear little old lady as 
she was, with a sweet face, 
and a gracious, charming 
manner that set me at my 
ease at once. She told me 
many interesting things of 
the brave, true-hearted 
mother, the learned, un- 
practical father, and bright 
Louisa, then but a mere — 
child, but already showing 
the strong sense of humor, 
the sturdy courage, the clever 
mind, that were to- lead to 
her success. 

Mr. Alcott was a gentle- 
man of the old school, gentle 
and courteous. In Emerson's 
essay on ‘‘Manners"’ there 
occurs this passage: ‘‘ 1 have 
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working. Teaching, house- 
work, nursing, and 
filled her days. She was 
poor, often in debt, but 
bravely, yea, joyfully, she 
took up her burden and went 
forward. Luckily, she pos- 
sessed a wholesome love of 
fun that tided her over many a 
hard spot, and kept her heart 
young to the day of her death. 

Her first book was ‘‘ Flower 
Fables.'' It was published 
when she was twenty-two, 
and the price paid for it was 
thirty-two dollars,—only a 
little sum, yet she was far 
prouder of it than the large 
prices she received in later 
years. In October of 1868, 
Roberts Brothers brought out 
the first volume of ‘ Little 
Women,”’ and Louisa M. 
Alcott had come to her own. 
From that time she was rec- 
ognized as the greatest and 
most popular writer for young 


sewing 








seen an individual whose 

manners, though wholly 

within the conventions of elegant society, were never 
learned there, but were original and commanding, and 
held out protection and prosperity, —one who did not 
need the aid of a court suit, but carried the holiday 
in his eye ; who exhilarated the fancy by flinging 
wide open the doors of new modes of existence ; who 
shook off the captivity of etiquet with happy, spir- 
ited. bearing, good-natured and free as Robin Hood, 
yet with the part of an emperor ; if need be, calm, 
serious, and fif to stand the gaze of millions."’ 


moved by moods ; and she grew and blossomed beauti- 
fully under the tender care of both father and mother, 
—for if the home was poor in worldly goods, it was rich 
in love, and merry indeed were the Alcott girls in 
the little house in Concord. Mr. Alcott used his own 
methods in instructing his children, teaching by wri- 
ting, pictures, stories, and conversation. Very loving 
were the relations between father and daughters; and 
in the pleasant home, with its garden and many 
trees, he taught them of Nature, her maay moods 


people of her generation. No 
one longer doubted her ability 
to write good healthful stories 
in which there was plenty of pith and fun. The girls 
and boys loved her heartily, and she was besieged 
with letters, requests, and words of affection, that did 
much to strengthen the heart and hands that had 
worked so faithfully and so well. There is no doubt 
of what Miss Alcott did for America’s school of fresh, 
vigorous li¢erature for young people. Her books are 
full of wholéQgme lessons, rich in love and helpful- 
ness, and no girl or boy can read them without being 
the better for the reading. 
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The years following her success were very happy, 
for those she loved were lifted out of poverty, and she 
herself was able to travel and see the great world. 
But life was still very busy, and many sorrows were 
yet to be hers. The death of her mother, who passed 
away so peacefully in her arms ; then the death of 
Amy, who, after a happy married life of two short 
years, died suddenly in Paris, leaving as a legacy to 
Miss Alcott the dear little Lulu, who was her greatest 
comfort in this the hardest trial of her life. 
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On March 6, 1888, Miss Alcott slipped. peace- 
fully into the great Beyond, her father having died 
just two days before. A strong life, beautifully lived, 
was over, leaving us’as an example the memory of 
her bravery, her industry, and, best of all, the kindly 
love she felt toward every living creature : 

** Teaching us how to seek the highest goal 
To earn the true success, 
To live, to love, to bless, 
And make death proud to take a royal soul.”’ 
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Twenty-five Reasons for Grading 


By A. D. Sallee 


ESPITE the fact that many graded schools are 

being successfully conducted, some persons still 

look upon the plan as impracticable, if not impossible. 

Without entering into any extended argument in favor 

of the plan, it may be worth while to consider a num- 
ber of points gleaned from experience and study. 


The System 
It is orderly and systematic. 
It succeeds in many Sunday-schools. 
It keeps all classes of a suitable size. 
It gives proper and intelligent superintendence 
of the teaching. 

5. It gives lessons adapted to the susceptibility of 
the child's mind. 

6. It interests the parents and secures their co- 
operation and attendance. 

7. It succeeds in secular schools, where, also, the 
main object is teaching. 

8. It makes the school grow in numbers as well ds 
in knowledge of the Word of God. 

9, It retards ‘‘dying at the top’? and overcomes 
**skeleton classes’’ in the senior department. 

10. It turns out a more thoughtful class of studious, 
cultivated, Bible-loving men and women, 

11. It creates an esprit de corps in class, depart- 
ment, and school, that proves of great benefit to the 
work. 

12. It gives one day per year, promotion day, for 
the safe transfer, without explanation or excuse, of such 
scholars and teachers as are out of place. 

13. The grading of the primary work for a genera- 
tion has made possible the publication of special 
primary helps and periodicals, the formation of primary 
unions, the maintenance of summer schools for pri- 
mary teachers, and the giving of the lion's share of 
convention programs to the primary work. The grad- 
ing of other departments will give them equal oppor- 
tunity and privilege. 


The Scholar 

1. The scholar usually becomes more regular and 
punctual in attendance, 

2. It adapts the school to the wishes as well as the 
needs of the scholar. 

3. All scholars, regardless of age or aptitude, have 
something before them. 

4. It avoids injury to children by crowding upon 
them work for which they are not yet prepared. 

5. The scholar lias an incentive to study, and is 
likely to show an increased interest in the lesson. 

6. Scholars of fifteen to twenty years of age find 
that there is a place for them in the economy of the 
school, and are less likely to drop out at this ‘‘ smart”’ 
age. 

7. Scholars who pass under the tutelage of a num- 
ber of teachers are likely to be better all-round 
Christians, and more perfect in doctrine, than if they 


Perr 


spend all their time under the teaching of one person, 
who is likely to greatly emphasize the teaching of 
some favorite doctrine: 


The Teacher 

1, Better preparation becomes compulsory, but 
easier. 

2. No other method enables the teacher to so 
closely adapt the message to the need of the scholar. 

3. The teacher broadens and deepens, and teaches 
better, when he can devote his life to the study of one 
grade. 

4. The teacher usually becomes better acquainted 
with the scholars, because he devotes his time to 
studying the peculiarities of children of a fixed age. 

5. The teacher will win the admiration of the scholar 
by learning to teach in a manner approaching the 
effectiveness of the secular teacher with whom the 
scholar is in contact five days in the week. 
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Souvenir of a Year’s Work in a Class 


A souvenir record of a past year’s work is well 
worth having. While some teachers may rest satis- 
fied with work done by their classes in the past, the 
progressive teacher will not be satisfied with a record 
of how much has been done, but will see how little 
has been accomplished, and the need of greater 
efforts in the new year. Such a summary of work 
done in each class during 1899 was issued to his 
teachers by the assistant superintendent of the Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Keytesville, Missouri. It was 
a folder on thick pale-pink paper, and is printed in 
this form : 





A Wappy New Wear 
The Assistant Superintendent 


1900 








The records of the Presbyterian Sunday-school show 
ge Pee ee . Was present, during 1899, 
ceceee Sundays, and was absent. .... . Sun- 
days. That your class, No... . 
tributed $. . . 


your class collection was$. . . 


during the year con- 
» and that on Sunday. ...... >» 
. » the largest in its his- 
tory. During 1898 you were present . . 
absent . 


. Sundays, and 
. . Sundays, and your classgave$ ... . 


The report speaks for itself. Study its comparison, 
learn its lessons, and heed its teachings. Answer these 
questions. Are you holding your own? .... Are 
you going ahead ? Are you going behind? 
ccd Write the answers on this the first Sunday of 
tg00, and, whatever they are, upon them make a New 
Year's resolution that this year will find you doing your 
full duty to your God, your church, and your Sunday- 
school. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 
A Newfoundland Boy’s Pets 


By Martha R. Fitch 


AUL BRADFORD, whose home is on the coast 
of Newfoundland, has two pets,—Don and 
Mack. Don is Paul's great Newfoundland dog, and 
Mack is his pet seal. Mack was given to Paul by a 
fisherman, and the little seal could not have been 
more than a fortnight old at the time. In a few weeks 
Mack recognized his néw owner, and would tollow him 
about and eat out of his hand, and showed signs of 
attachment whenever he approached. 

Don had been born and brought up on the prem- 
ises, and he was greatly disturbed when the baby 
seal was taken into the family ; but Mack seemed to 
feel so much at home in his new quarters, that, after 
thinking the matter over, Don concluded he had bet- 
ter hold out the hand of fellowship, and be brotherly 
to the little chap. 

There is an old sofa in the kitchen, and upon this 
they have lively times. If one gets upon the sofa, 
the other wants to be upon it too. Sometimes they 
get to playing, and in the scuffle both come rolling 
off on to the floor, while at other times they both 
occupy the sofa and sleep, as peacefully as can be. 
They quite often get rough usage, but they never 
become angry and bite or claw each other. 

««Come, Don! Come, Mack! Let's go down to 
the shore !'’ Paul will say. And they are both ready 
in an instant, and eager to start. Mack cannot get 
along as fast as Don, but he covers the ground quicker 
than one would expect he could with such an awk- 
ward shuffle. . 

As soon as they reach the water’s edge, Mack tum- 
bles in, and glides out as though he is glad to be in 
his proper element once more. Don follows him into 
the water, and, although he is a good swimmer, Mack 
has the advantage of him now. 

Paul stands on the shore, and throws pieces of 
wood into the water for them to get and bring to him 
All three enjoy the sport, but it cannot be kept up too 
long, for Mack has work before him, so, after letting 
them play for a little while, Paul calls Don, and they 
get into the boat and row out from the shore. 

Mack knows what this means, and turns his atten- 
tion to catching fish. As soon as he gets a fish be- 
tween his strong teeth, he swims to the boat to let 
Paul take his prey from his mouth. Mack is sucha 
good hand at catching fish that Paul generally carries 
home enough so that the whole family is supplied. 
Unless very hungry, Mack will play with his fish be- 
fore eating it, as a cat does with a mouse. Some- 
times, when he throws his fish into the air, Don 
catches it and runs off with it; but Mack does not 
seem to mind this, and will even let Don take the 
food from his mouth. 

Mack is very shy with strangers, and it takes con- 
siderable tact from them to gain his friendship, unless 
they happen to be musical. He is very fond of mu- 
sical sounds, and, if a stranger is singing, whistling, 
or playing on an instrument, Mack will go to him at 
once, and allow himself to be petted. 

One stormy night there was a vessel wrecked off the 
coast near Paul’s home, and Don was down on the 
shore with Mr. Bradford. This was the first time 
that Don had been away all night since Mack had 
become one of the family, and the poor seal missed 
his comrade so badly that he cried pitifully all night, 
in spite of everything Paul and Mrs. Bradford did to 
quiet him. 

When Don came back the next morning, Mack was 
overjoyed to see him, and could not do enough to 
show how pleased he was to see his friend once more. 

** Next time you shall go too, Mack,"’ Mr. Brad- 
ford promised. And now, when the life-saving crew 
is called out, Don and Mack are down on the shore, 
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oe 
The Best Way to Care for Durselves 


We ought to set good examples, as well as to 
follow them. Lord Bacon says: ‘‘ Set it down 
to thyself as well to create good precedents as to 
follow them.’’ Yet our selfish nature prompts us, 
for our own sake, to go in a goo way already 
marked out, rather than to indicate for others a 
way that is safe for them to goin. But if we only 
think of ourselves, we do not really act for our 
own best interests. Forgetting self %$ a duty in the 


line of caring for self. , 
b 4 


No Merit in Having a Hard Time 

There is no merit in having a hard time in 
this life. There is no sin in merely having an 
easy time here. No man can confidently expect 
to be a gainer, in the next life, because he has 
suffered much in this life. Nor need any person 
lack hope for the life beyond, because he has 
found joy and had pleasure in the present life 
year by year. A life rightly spent may give joy 
in the present, and may have promise of the life 
that is to come. If we would hope for the future, 
let us use well the ‘present. 


7 
Thought: A Gift from Heaven 


It is significant that in old ecclesiastical usage 
‘*to mind ’’ was to pray. A ‘‘ week’s mind ’’ was 
a week of prayer. It suggests that the Christian 
church felt that thought, mental activity, was in 
its very nature holy,—a spiritual thing. And that 
is what itis. The gift of mind is a gift to us out 
of the very life and nature of God. It is a 
heavenly thing. It must be that there is a library, 
and a school, and an institution of higher learning, 
in the New Jerusalem. And perhaps over the gates 
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of the heavenly city is written with authority what 
used to be placed boastingly over the porches and 
academies of ancient Athens,—‘‘ All knowledge 
taught here.’’ 
% 

Sin-Sparks 

There is a fearful danger in the little sparks 
from Satan’s anvil. How large a match is neces- 
sary to set fire to the dry grass of a prairie? How 
large a spark is required to blow up a powder 
magazine? No sin is too small to wreck a char- 
acter and destroy a soul. One little doubt, cod- 
died,- may end’in annihilating a vast faith. A 
momentary gloating over a pile of gold may lead a 
bank clerk to his first little theft,—a sure step 
toward ruin. The winring of a penny at a game 
of cards may result in the career, and final undoing, 
of the gambler. 
as trifles in the balance against God’s requirements 
of perfection we should rather view as cobras in 
the jungle grass at our feet, —not to be laughed at 
or trifled with, but to be escaped from or crushed, 


« 


What we are tempted to regard. 


How Our Children Take Care of Us 


We are slow to learn what we owe to our 
children. .. It was for the sake. of the multitude of 
little ones, who ‘‘ knew not their right hand from 
their left,’’ that vengeance passed by Nineveh even 
after it had been denounced. And for their sake 
men are still spared evil and given good by their 
Father in heaven. Many a man has had his first 
evidence of God's care for himself after God has 
given him children to care for, and what he had 
feared would be a burden has brought the light- 
ening of his burdens. In some cases this comes 
through breaking down his self-confidence, and: 
driving him to ask God’s help in providing for 
those now dependent upon his, exertions. In 
other cases, where this sense of dependence on 
God is not previously wanting, it seems as if God 
takes an especial care of the little ones and their 
parents for the children’s sakes. ‘‘We old 
simpletons,’’ says Luther, ‘‘are the children’s 
guests. For the children’s sake God gives the 
parents all they need.’’ 


Cautiousness of the Man who Knows 


T IS when a young student is ready to graduate 
from his college or university that he has a 
supreme confidence in his intellectual attainments 
which he cannot hope to retain in the coming 
years. At one time, when Robert J. Burdette 
was addressing a graduating class in a commercial 
college, he emphasized this truth in this way: ‘I 
want to congratulate you, my young friends, on 
knowing as much as you do. However long you 
may live, you will never again know as much as 
you know to-night.’’ “ And his outside audience 
appreciated that truth, whether the young gradu- 
ates did. or not. 

Judge Allison, of Philadelphia, who went very 
young on to the bench, said to the writer, after 
he had been nearly forty years a judge, that he 
had now no such confidence in deciding an im- 
portant case brought before him for decision as he 
had in deciding any case that he had to pass on in 
the earlier years of his judicial career. A reason 
for this was, he said, that he realized now, as he 
did not at first, the variety and importance of 
the interests and the questions to be considered, 
instead of being swept away by the surface im- 
pressions that might first influence him. On this 
account, therefore, he grew cautious with his grow- 
ing experience. 

Chief Justice Sharswood of Pennsylvania was 
a jurist of eminence, and a thinker and writer of 
exceptional power in his profession. As a Pres- 
byterian elder he had given unusual thought to 
biblical questions. When, therefore, on one oc- 
casion, the words of Peter before the Jewish 
council, ‘‘We ought to obey God rather than 
men,’’ came up for treatment in the International 
Lessons, the Editor sought help concerning those 
words from Chief Justice Sharswood. Telling 
him of the great number of teaciiers who looked 
for direction to The Sunday School Times, the 
Editor asked him to indicate to those teachers the 
line of distinction between God’s law and man’s 
law when the two came in conflict. 


Editor’s Note.—This is the first of the announced series of 
editorials on *‘ Things for Young Men to Think About."’ 


‘*T realize the importance of this matter,’’ he 
revlied, ‘‘and I should be very glad if I could 
give you help ; but I am unable, just now, to give 
time to a proper study of the question.”’ 

‘«T do not ask for an extended treatment of the 
subject, Mr. Chief Justice,’’ said the Editor. 
‘If you will only outline briefly the limits to be 
observed between human and divine authority in 
our ordinary conduct, that would meet the case.’’ 

‘** Yes, I understand it; but it is to just that 
point that I should want to devote study before 
expressing an opinion.’’ 

‘« Well, Mr. Chief Justice, I think that I could 
get half a dozen young lawyers, within a few squares 
of here, to give me an opinion on that point be- 
fore going to dinner.’’ 

‘« Possibly ; but I should want to take time for 
it, —more time than I can give to it just now.’’ 

And here was an illustration of the truth that it 
is the man with the most knowledge who is likely 
to be the least confident in his opinion. 

The Editor therefore pushed on in his search. 
He then wrote to Justice Strong of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, whom he had been 
privileged to know for years, and asked the same 
question of him that had been asked of Chief 
Justice Sharswood. A check was enclosed as an 
honorarium, in the letter to J ustice Strong, and the 
date was named when the desired article would have 
to be ready in order to be in time for the lesson. 
Promptly there came a reply, saying that the arti- 
But a few 
weeks later the check was returned by Justice 
Strong, with an expression of regret that his press- 
ing Official duties would forbid his finding time to 
write the article that had been asked for. 

A short time after this the Editor was in a 
Philadelphia restaurant when Justice Strong en- 
tered and sat down at a table. ‘Taking a seat 
opposite him, the former referred to the corre- 
spondence, and then informed Justice Strong of 
his experience with Chief Justice Sharswood. 

**To tell you the truth,’’ responded Justice 
Strong, ‘‘ Chief Justice Sharswood’s trouble was 


cle would be sent in ample season. 
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my real difficulty. At first I thought that I could 
indicate the needed distinctions to be observed ; 
but the more I considered it the more unwilling I 
was to speak positively on the subject ; and finally 
I had to give it up.’’ 

And here was another illustration of the truth 
that it is the man who knows most who has least 
confidence in his own opinion. Yet once more 
there came an illustration of both sides of this 
truth. 

President Woolsey of Yale was originally pro- 
fessor of Greek. He was eminent in New Testa- 
ment Greek and in New Testament criticism. 
He was for years chairman of the New Testament 
Company of the American Revisers of the Bible. 
After he had resigned the presidency of Yale, the 
Editor asked him to furnish critical notes on the 
New Testament lessons in The Sunday School 
Times, week by week. He declined on the 
score of his incompetency. ‘The Editor pressed 
his acceptance of the offer, and urged him to give 
help to the great number of teachers whom he 
might assist. President Woolsey said that he 
appreciated the proffer, but its very importance 
held him back, for he felt that he was not suited 
to the task. 

As President Woolsey then spoke kindly of the 
Editor’s work at the head of The Sunday School 
Times, the Editor asked if he counted him fitted 
for his place as editor. President Woolsey replied 
that he thought so. 

‘* Well, if that is the case, President Woolsey, 
I must claim to be the judge as to the writer oi 
critical New Testament notes for our readers, and 
I have picked you out as the one man in this 
country to meet their wants. It is for just the 
qualities that you have that I want you to write 
these notes. If I am fitted for my place, I do 
not see how you can say that I am utterly mistaken 
as to the man I have selected.’’ 

That argument seemed to meet the case, and 
for more than seven years President Woolsey sup- 
plied critical notes on the New Testament lessons 
in The Sunday School Times, to the great satis- 
faction of its multitude of readers. 

Over against this case the Editor encountered 
another of quite the opposite character. In visit- 
ing a rural neighborhood in Rhode Island, he went 
to see a Union Sunday-school in a back country 
schoolhouse. His intelligent guide informed him 
that in that Sunday-school there was a Bible-class 
teacher who was exceptionally popular. He had no 
special knowledge of the Bible or of anything else, 
but he was alike ready to answer questions or to 
volunteer opinions on any subject. Before the 
school exercises began, the Editor was introduced 
to him, and told him that he understood he had 
quite a large Bible class to teach. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, with evident self-conscious- 
ness, ‘‘ the people round here have got the idea 
that I know pretty much everything. And the 
fact of it is, | am pretty well posted.’’ 

This man had more confidence in his knowledge 
and capacity than had Chief Justice Sharswood 
or President Woolsey. And this also was illus- 
trative. It is the way of the world. The more 
one knows, as a rule, the less confidence he has 
in his available knowledge. And the less one 
knows, the readier he is to speak with assurance 
in the realm of what he does not know. That is 
one truth for every young man to think about 
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LETTERS 


The Voice of the People on the Greater 
Sunday School Times 


HAT would the verdict be? Of course, there 
would be pros and cons on every: individual 
point of alteration ; that was clearly understood before 
the first change was considered 0; the first letter 
received. But what would the real verdict be: the 
steady, slow perhaps, but convincing trend of the 
popular ballot as to the changes which, with the issue 
of November 3, 1900, marked a new era in The Sun- 
day School Times ? That was the question which has 
held the interest of many of the friends as well as of 
the managers of this paper during the closing weeks of 
the nineteenth century. The question has now been 
answered. The vote is in. The voting-booths are 
not closed, to be sure ; votes may still be cast at the 
wil! of the voters. This first issue of The Sunday 
School Times in the twentieth century is a fitting 
place for the letters that follow, fraught, as they are, 
with significance for what the paper may fairly hope 
to accomplish in the new age just dawning. 

From the time of the receipt of the first letter about 
the changes, bringing cordial words from an old per- 
sonal friend ot the Editor, until the present time, 
there has been a steady stream of unsolicited words of 
congratulation from readers old and new. The follow- 
ing letter from Dr. William A. Duncan, the prominent 
Chautauqua and Sunday-school worker, and ‘‘ Father 
of the Home Department,’ is particularly interesting 
in view of its assembling of the words of ‘‘men who 
know.”’ Dr. Duncan writes : 


I have been wanting to write to you in reference to the new 
departure in The Sunday School Times. I always take a long 
breath when I begin to turn its pages, for 1 am sure to be sur- 
prised and delighted with the richness o: its contents. I was 
talking the matter over yesterday with Dr. Boynton [Secretary 
of the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society], 
Dr. Dunning [Editor of The Congregationalist], and Dr. Haz- 
ard [Editor of The Pilgrim Teacher and other Congregational 
lesson helps], and they all agreed that it was a great paper. 
Dr. Hazard said that in many of its departments it was past 
criticism. 1 think he could not have paid a higher tribute to 
its managers. Somehow or other you have carried the paper 
into a new Sunday-school atmosphere peculiarly its own, and, 
in the name of Sunday-school workers everywhere, I want to 
thank you for it. 


A stalwart Pennsylvania manufacturer, Sunday- 
school superintendent, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation man, and Presbyterian elder, expresses char- 
acteristically his view of the changed pages of the 
Times. He writes : 

This morning I took my new Sunday School Times. Say, 


it's great! That lesson page seems like a new and bright sun- 
shiny place to loaf in rather than the old somber workshop. 


From a brother editor, Amos R. Wells, of the 
widely circulated Christian Endeavor World, comes 
the following enthusiastic bit-of well-wishing : 

Hearty congratulations on the new Sunday School Times! 
Every change is an improvement. The new paper should 
double your subscription list, and I hope and believe it will. 

Rarely does one see a more unqualified endorse- 
ment than the following letter from a pastor-teacher 
in New Jersey : 

As a teacher and a preacher I get many papers, and am 
more or less familiar with all the best papers published in the 


eastern United States. Now, if I were asked which of all 
these papers I find most valuable to me, I should say unhesi- 


tatingly, The Sunday School Times. I value it as a teacher 
because of the variety of information on the lessons which | 
could get, possibly, nowhere else, and certainly not without 
much more work and expense. As a sermonizer I value it, 
not so much for what it says as for what it suggests. I usually 
get from one to three subjects for sermons out of each issue, 
not directly, but through the suggestions. No other paper ever 
does nearly so much for me. 


From Land’s End to the Golden Gate 


From one of the most prominent Sunday-school 
public speakers in England come the following well- 
chosen words of hearty tribute : 


The variety, the ripe wisdom, the galaxy of front-rank tal- 
ent, the enterprise, the genius, that originates such unparal- 
leled help for Sunday-school workers,-——all this charms, de- 
lights, amazes me. ‘Two copies of The Sunday School Times 
for November 3 have reached me in Glamorganshire to-day. 
I have the feeling that I must post the two numbers at once,— 
one to a minister in Hull, and one to a minister in the neigh- 
borhood of Cardiff, both up-to-date, thoroughly wide-awake 
Sunday-school men. 


From one nearer home, in New York City, comes 
a similarly enthusiastic letter as the result of an un- 
usual range of experience throughout the world. 


Among the things to be thankful for this year is the splendid 
development of The Sunday School Times, After being in 
Sunday-school work in England, Australia, and here, I am 
bound to say that there has never been yet a Sunday-school 
force so admirable in its arrangement, its conciseness, its fine 
concentration, and its adaptability, as the Times. For practi- 
cal Sunday-school work it is the best thing produced, and its 
worthy editor ought to be thanked. 


Moving a few thousand miles westward from Eng- 
land and New York till California is reached, a rep- 
resentative of the latter state shows that he is sepa- 
rated only by distance from his English and New York 
brothers, for he writes : 


I want to congratulate you on the GREAT paper you are 
giving us! The Sunday School Times has always been 
*‘GREAT,”’ but it is in truth ‘‘ THE GREATER SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TIMES" now! It seems, to this layman, that it 
has about reached perfection. It is simply indispensable to 
Sunday-school workers,—that is, to such as would be “ up to 
date’’ and are reaching after, and would accomplish, the 
BEST. 


Words from the Old -Timers 


From the old-timers might have been expected 
words of criticism at any change. Yet the oldest sub- 
scribers are, if anything, the heartiest in their ap- 
proval. Here, for example, is what a Pittsburg 
subscriber of twenty-two years’ standing has to say : 


I have just read the GREATER SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES’ announcement, and hasten to extend my congratula- 
tions, and to express my delight that while ‘‘men [and wo- 
men} may come and go,’’ The Sunday School Times has come 
to stay. I have been a constant reader of the Times for many 
years, and have the volumes for the past twenty-two years 
bound on my library shelves. No other books in my library 
are so frequently consulted. No other publication has helped 
me so much, In the midst of a very active business life I 
must find time to read the Times. I trust thisis the beginning 
of large things, not only for the Times, but for... great cause 
for which it stands, and hope you will more than realize your 
large expectations. I shall look for great things from the Greater 
Times, and do not expect the slightest disappointment. 


Another reader of the same sort has taken the paper 
for probably not less than thirty years, and is no less 
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commendatory of the new things. He writes from 
Brooklyn : 


I want to congratulate the publishers of The Sunday School 
Times on the great improvement recently made in the paper 
both as to the matter and general appearance. I commenced 
to take the’ Times many years ago when it was published by 
the Messrs. Garrigues, and have continued as a subscriber 
ever since. It is evident that you have made practical ap- 
plication of the good Methodist doctrine of going on to per- 


fection. 


Opinions from a Quartet of Prominent Men 

Such men as President Ethelbert D. Warfield, of 
Lafayette College; Dr. William Elliot Griffis, the 
well-known: author, historian, and traveler ; ‘« Father 
Clark,’’ founder of the Christian Endeavor Society; and 
Edward Bok, Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, —are 
pleasantly laudatory in their words of comment. Their 
brief sentences are characteristically interesting : 


I like your new departure. ‘The paper presents even more 
than its accustomed attractiveness. 
E. D. WARFIELD, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


I congratulate you on the vastly improved appearance of 
The Sunday School Times. ; 
WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIs, Ithaca, New York. 


Allow me to congratulate you heartily on the new departure 
in The Sunday School Times. I like your new plans and out- 
look immensely, and rejoice to see such signs of vitality and 
vigor in an old friend. May the Times continue to do the 
splendid work for the Sunday-school and for Bible training 
that for so long it has accomplished ! 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANCIS E. CLARK. 


I think you have a splendid array of articles. 
EDWARD BOK, Philadelphia. 


What the International Committee Think 

The men who select the International Lessons, and 
who plan and direct the tremendous forces of orga- 
nized Sunday-school work throughout the world, may 
be expected to have definite opinions as to what 
constitutes the right sort of a Sunday-school paper. 
The following letters, therefore, from various members 
of the International Lesson Committee and the Inter- 
national Executive Committee, are significant : 


I do'not believe The Sunday School Times ever met the 
needs of the Sunday-schools better than it is doing now. I am 
especially pleased that you recognize the new movements that 
are taking shape. 

A. E. DUNNING, Boston, Massachusetts. 


{Your Prospectus for 1901] is a beautiful @ocument, and 
alive with enterprise. I congratulate you heartily upon its 
publication, and the steady improvement in The Sunday 
School Times, although it has been good for so long, and it 
has surely been a considerable undertaking to make any 
marked improvement.. Hence you deserve the best service of 
your friends for that reason. 

J. R. PEPPER, Memphis, Tennessee. 


The bill of fare which you offer is certainly quite tempting. 
I have always found The Sunday School Times exceedingly 
helpful in preparing myself to teach the International Lessons. 
I marvel that you have been able to devise so many improve- 
ments for the coming year. The Sunday School Times has 
become practically indispensable for the officers and teachers 
of all progressive Sunday-schools. . 

JOHN R. SAMPEY, Louisville, Kentucky. 


I am delighted with the Prospectus of what The Sunday 
School Times is to be during the coming year. I speak a good 
word for it whenever I have an opportunity, as I consider it 
the typical Sunday-school paper of the country. 

JOHN S. STAHR, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


1 note with great pleasure the new improvements in The 
Sunday School Times, and congratulate you upon the attrac- 
tive appearance, both in face and contents, of the number be- 
fore me. As The Sunday School Times was the pioneer in 
high-grade Sunday-school literature, so may it continue to be 
the guide and inspiration of its thousands of readers to lead 
them to that which is highest and best in Bible study and 
Sunday-school work. 

J. I. D. HinDs, Lebanon, Tennessee. 


Shortly after the first issue of The Sunday School 
Times in its new dress had been sent out, there came 
a postal card from Marion Lawrance, the International 
General Secretary, as follows 

ELEGANT ! 
LAWRANCE. 
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Is It “‘ Too Advanced,”’ or for ‘‘ Infant Classes " ? 

Of course, there have come letters strongly disap- 
proving the changes. That was to be expected. The 
only reason for surprise is that there have been so few 
of them. And the amusing way in which the special 
points of approval and disapproval contradict or bal- 
ance each other is no exception to the rule that has 
held good for the past quarter-century among the 
correspondents of the Times. Take, for example, 
the following two letters on an alleged preponder- 
ance of attention given in these columns to older or 
to younger classes. A Canadian writer says : 


If I would attempt a criticism of the matter in The Sunday 
School Times, it would be along the lines and from the stand- 
point of a junior teacher ; the matter is far too advanced for 
the average teacher ; thousands of our teachers are young 
people with an elementary education, and with little time for 
exhaustive study. Critical Notes and outline lectures are not 
helpful to them. 


But a New York correspondent would hardly agree 
with the Canadian, for he writes : 


No doubt but that you intend and think that in your changes 
you have improved your paper. But from late issues, as com- 
pared with the past, for me, as a teacher of adults, it is almost 
a failure. ... In addition to a complete and sufficient corps of 
writers for children and intermediates, you have turned into 
this channel some of your former best writers [the Editor was 
not aware that this had been’done].... As a whole,... you 
have almost turned your paper over to the infant classes. 


Another amusing circumstance connected with this 
last letter is the fact that the secretary of the Sunday- 
school had written to the Times Company a postal 
card, signed by the name of the New York writer, 
entbusiastically praising the changes in the paper, 
never supposing that the latter, whose name he 
was thus signing by permission, held any different 
opinion from his own. A letter of thanks by the 
Editor brought an indignant disclaimer from the critic 
who had had this courtesy thrust upon him. 


** Lust of the Eye,”’ ora ‘‘ Model of Taste ’’ ? 


A reader in Maryland writes gratefully and appre- 
ciatively of what The Sunday School Times has been 
to him in the past, but regrets that it is now necessary 
for him to part company with it. 


If The Sunday School Times had continued as it has been, 
I should gladly have continued to take and read it. But it is 
so altered and changed! It has taken up so largely the 
meretricious secular methods, ‘‘ the lust of the eye,"’ and the 
pride of life,—imitation of the world's method, pictures and 
performances, small theatricals, etc.,—that your department 
has become sadly curtailed and hemmed in, and I do not care 
longer to ‘‘ hunt’ for the pearls of religious thought and de- 
vout feeling that become so hidden. 


The Editor's regret over this lament at his down- 
ward course is somewhat assuaged, however, by a 
letter from a keen, clear-headed business man in 
Massachusetts, who writes as follows : 


The number for November 3 arrived to-day,—a little late, 
to be sure, but fully up to your promises in appearance and 
quality. While avoiding the flashy exterior so common nowa- 
days with some journals, you have yielded enough in the mat- 
ter of dress-to indicate that you are keeping abreast of the 
fashion, and, indeed, setting a model of taste and style. One 
can scarcely look through the columns of The Sunday School 
Times, week by week, without feeling that he is being intro- 
duced to the best culture and into the most select society. 


As to the pictures themselves, an observing reader 
in Ohio remarks : 


I especially wish to congratulate you on the recent “‘ torward 
movement’ of your valuable periodical. I would have only 
one criticism,—that is, the poor showing of the illustrations. 
But no doubt you have already made arrangements for an 
improvement in that line. 

That kindly criticism is just, and entirely correct in 
its hope. The mechanical changes incident to the 
new conditions of the paper did not allow of imme- 
diate success in the quality of the printing itself. 
But those temporary difficulties have been steadily 
lessened, and the mechanical improvements are not to 
cease until the external appearance of the paper is in 
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every way worthy of the niaterial that comes from the 
pens of its able contributors. 
Other Amusing Pr:s and Cons 

As to the carefully considered change which placed 
on the first page of the paper a different article of 
especial attractiveness each week, and gave to the 
editorial departments more space than before on two 
full inner pages, a writer from one of the Middle States 
comments : 


It seems to me as if the Editor, whose writings are so help- 
ful, is being gradually crowded out. 

But a Minnesota reader meets this with the reason 
why he prefers the new arrangement to the old : 


I did not suppose The Sunday School Times could be im- 
proved, but I think you have succeeded in doing it. I shall, 
of course, have to get accustomed to the new arrangement of 
the contents, but there will be an added enjoyment in hunting 
up the editorials. 

The same writer who objects to the ‘‘ crowding 
out’’ of the Editor adds : 


Help is given of a kind that is less needed by the average 
teacher. We do not have time to give to Oriental teaching 
and study. 

Yet the president of a Middle-Western university 
hardly seconds this motion when he says : 


There should be, I think, a fuller archeological write-up [of 
the lesson]. 

The specially drawn headings of the various depart- 
ments come in for the attention of the critics, for and 
against. Two Maine readers unknowingly disagree 
about them, for one writes : 


Allow me to be frank, and say that the headings of the 
various departments detract from; rather than add to, the 
beauty of the page. They take up space needlessly. Those 
who read the paper do so for what it contains, and no apology 
need be made for its contents. It reminded me of the crude- 
ness of some sophomoric illustrations seen in college days. 


The other writes : 


I have received the mew Sunday School Times, and it 
pleases me very much, The paper and print are fine. The 
arrangement is certainly an improvement on the old. I am 
particularly pleased with the heading of your page, ‘‘ Helps 
to the Study of the Lesson."” The black type brings the 
headings out finely. There are many splendid features, and | 
think you are to be congratulated. 

Whatever may be one’s attitude toward these drawn 
headings, the fact that they are the work of one who 
was chosen to assist in the mural decorations of the 
new Congressional Library at Washington, and who 
was later art editor of one of the most widely known 
secular weekly periodicals in the United States, would 
hardly seem to justify the criticism of ‘‘ sophomoric 
crudeness.”’ 


A Tribute to the Scholarly Articles 

Perhaps there is no more fitting close for this array 
of letters from members of the far-reaching Sunday 
School Times family of readers, than one which gives 
expression, with unusual clearness, to one of the prin- 
ciples that has been a dominant one for a quarter of a 
century in the conduct of this paper, and which, while 
the present management exists, shall not cease to 
continue its influence upon these columns. The 
letter comes from a well-known professor in one of 
the most prominent theological seminaries in the 
East, and reads : 


I congratulate you upon the Prospectus, and upon the ap- 
pearance of the first number of the new Sunday School Times. 
I am exceedingly pleased with the improvements, and very 
largely because they seem a natural development of the paper 
as it used to be. But I am glad ‘to see that the scholarly side 
is to continue its prominence in the paper. The article by 
Professor Ramsay on ‘‘ Christ's Attitude toward Jerusalem," 
and especially the article by Professor K6nig on ‘‘ Our Lord's 
Pre-eminence over the Old Testament Prophets,"’ are in a noble 
succession. To younger students they [these scholarly arti- 
cles] have seemed often a call to higher education, to scholar- 
ship, and an invitation to come to know the masters who write 
them. For the scholars of to-day, and for the boys who ought 
to be scholars to-morrow, I beg you to keep the scientific and 
the scholarly pre-eminence of the paper unimpaired. 
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John 12 : 20-33. 


Lesson 3. January 20. 
(Read Mark 11 : 


Greeks Seeking Jesus 


12-18 ; John 12 : 20-50.) Memory verses: 32, 33 





Golden Text: We would see Jesus.—John 12: 21 


COMMON VERSION 


20 4 And there were certain Greeks among 
them that came up to worship at the feast : 

at The same came therefore to Philip, 
which was of Béth-sa’i-da of Gal’i-lee, and 
desired him, saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. 

22 Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: and a2 
again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus. 

23 4 And Jesus answered them, saying, The 
hour is come, that the Son of man should be 

lorified. 23 
& 

24 Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a 
cern of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 24 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit. 

25 He that loveth his life shall lose it; and 9. 
he that hatetli his life in this world shall keep 
it unto life eternal, 

26 If any man serve me, let him follow me ; 
and where I am, there shall also my servant 26 
be: if any man serve me, him will my Father 
honour. 


2 


= 


cometh 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1901 


1. January 6.—Jesus Anointed at Bethany .... . Matt. 26: 6-16 
2. January 13.—The Triumphal Entry ....... Matt. 21: 1-17 
3. January 20.—Greeks Seeking Jesus. . . . dshn 12 : 20-33 
4. January 27.—Christ Silences the Pharisees. . . . Matt. 22 : 34-46 
s. February 3.—Parable of the Ten Virgins... . . Matt. 25: 1-13 
6. February 10.—Parable of the Talents. ...... Matt. 25 : 14-30 
7. February 17.—The Lord’s Supper ........ Matt. 26 : 17-30 
8. February 24.—Jesus in Gethsemane ....... Matt. 26 : 36-46 
"9. March 3.—Jesus Betrayed... . 02. we eee John 18: 1-14 
10. March ro.—Jesus and Caiaphas ......... Matt. 26 : 57-68 
11. March 17.—Jesus and Pilate. .........-. Luke 23 : 13-26 


12, March 24.—Jesus Crucified and Buried. . . .. . Luke 23 
13. March 31.—Review. 


? 35°53 
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International Home Readings 


MoON.—John t2 ; 20-33. Greeks seeking Jesus. 
TUES.—John 12 : 34-41. Unbelief. 
WED.—Eph. 2: 1-10, Evil cast out. 
THURS.—Acts 17 : 1-12. Greeks believing. 
FRI.— Matt. to : 34-42. True service. 
SaT.—John 17 : 13-26, The reward of service. 
SUN.—Matt. 2: 1-12. Wise men seeking Jesus. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Uplifted Christ 


1. Attracting Men: 

Certain Greeks: . . . saying, Sir, we would see Jesus (20-22). 
Lifted up... will draw all men (John 12 : 32). 

Nations shall come to thy light (Isa. 60 : 3). 
2. Glorified through Death : 

Son of man should be glorified. ... Hateth his life (23-25). 

Obedient even unto death. . Highly exalted him (Phil. 
2 : 8-10) 

To give his life a ransom for many (Matt. 20 : 28). 

3. Leading to Glory: 

Follow me: him will the Father honor (26). 

Come again, and will receive you unto myself (John 14 : 3). 
Suffer with him, ... also glorified with him (Rom. 8 : 17). 
4- Submissive to Saffering : 

What shall ] say ?... Father, glorify thy name (27, 28). 
Not as I will, but as thou wilt (Matt. 26 : 39). 

I am come... to do thy will, O God (Heb. ro : 7). 
§-. Divinely Attested: 

A voice out of heaven, ... have... glorified it (28-30). 
Declared to be the Son of God with power (Rom. 1 : 
This voice we... heard, ... in the holy mount 

1: 17, 18). 
6. Triumphant through the Cross: 
Prince of this world... cast out. 2.. . lifted up (31-33). 


Overcame him because of the blood of the Lamb ( Rev. 12 : 11). 
Christ crucified, . . . the power of God (1 Cor. 1 : 23, 24). 


%. Pet 





REVISED VERSION 


20 Now there were certain Greeks among 
those that went up to worship at the feast : 
these therefore came to Philip, which was 
of Bethsaida of Galilee, and asked him, 
saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. 
and 
cometh, and Philip, and they tell Jesus. 
And Jesus answereth them, saying, The 
hour is come, that the Son of man should 
be glorified. 
you, Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it abideth by itself alone ; 
but if it die, it beareth much fruit. 
that loveth his ' life loseth it ; and he that 
hateth his !life in this world shall keep it 


Philip 


telleth Andrew: Andrew 


An angel spake to him. 


Verily, verily, I say unto 


He will draw all men unto me. 


unto life eternal. If any man serve me, let should die. 
him follow me; and where I am, there 
shall also my servant be : if any man serve 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Of the American New Testament Revision Committee 


OSITION oF THE LEsson.—The place assigned 
this lesson seems to assume. that the events oc- 
curred on Monday of Passion Week. In that case, it 
directly follows the previous lesson, nothing interven- 
ing. But most harmonists place John 12 : 20-50 0n 
the evening of Tuesday, as Jesus was retiring from 
the temple after a day of conflict. John omits all 
reference to other events between Sunday and Thurs- 
day, but verse 36 (and the general tenor of the pas- 
sage) indicates that this was his final public teaching, 
which could not have been before Tuesday. On this 
view Matthew 21 : 20 to 23 : 39 and parallel passages 
narrate events that intervened, the last incident being 
that of the widow's mites (Mark and Luke). 

PLACE. —Probably in the Court of the Gentiles, in 
the temple enclosure. 

Time. —Either on Monday, the 11th of Nisan, or, 
more probably, on Tuesday, the 12th, equivalent, 
respectively, to April 3 and 4, year of Rome 783,— 
that is A.D. 30. Probably in the evening. 


“ 
Critical Notes 


Verse 20.—Grecks : That is, Gentiles, not neces- 
sarily of the Greek race, and certainly not Grecian 
Jews.—Among those that went up: The tense points 
to a class habitually going up, hence they were 
‘* proselytes of the gate,’* and the place was probably 
the Court of the Gentiles. 

Verse 21.—Bethsaida of Galilee : Compare chap- 
ter 1:44. If there were two Bethsaidas the western 
one is referred to.—Asked: Not ‘‘desired.’’ It is 
uncertain whether a personal interview with Jesus was 
the result of their request. 

Verse 22.—The Revisers have restored the vivacious 
form of the narrative in the better attested Greek text. 

Verse 23.—Answereth : So the best authorities. — 
Should be glorified : The final exaltation after death ; 
what follows shows that suffering and death must pre- 
cede the glorification. 

Verse 24.—Grain : In modern English preferable 
to ‘‘corn.'’—arth: The more usual rendering. — 
By itself alone: This paraphrase gives the exact 
sense of the original. 


COMMON VERSION 


27 Now is my soul troubled; and what 27 
shall I say? Father, save me from this hour: 
but for this cause came I unto this hour. 

28 Father, glorify thy name. 
there a voice from heaven, saying, | have 
both glorified z¢, and will glorify 7¢ again. 

29 The people therefore that stood by, and 29 
heard é/, said that it thundered : others said, 


go Jéstsfanswered and said, This voice 3° said, An angel hath spoken to him, 
came not because of me, but for your sakes. 

31 Now is the judgment of this world : now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out. 3 

32 And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 


33 This he said, signifying what death he 


1Or, sould 2Or, hour? %Or, a judgement 
In verse 25 the American Revisers would strike out the margin. 


REVISED VERSION 


me, him will the Father honour. Now is 
my soul troubled ; and what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this?hour. But for 
this cause came I unto this hour. Father, 
glorify thy name. ‘There came therefore a 
voice out of heaven, saying, | have both 
glorified it, and will glorify it again. ‘lhe 
multitude therefore, that stood by, and 
heard it, said that it had thundered : others 
Jesus 
answered and said, ‘This voice hath not 
come for my sake, but for your sakes. 
Now is * the judgement of this world : now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out. 
32 And I, if I be lifted up *from the earth, 
3 will draw all men unto myself. But this 
he said, signifying by what manner of death 
he should die. 


4 Or, out of 


Then came 28 


= 


Verse 25.—Zife: The term als6 means ‘‘soul,” 
but here and in similar passages “life '’ in the lower 
and higher senses are contrasted.—Loseth ; So the 
best authorities, stating either a present fact or a gen- 
eral rule.—Life eternal: A different term is here 
used. 

Verse 26 applies the principle of verse 25 to 
disciples. In the former verse Jesus includes himself. 

Verse 27.—My soul: This may refer to ‘‘ soul” in 
distinction from ‘ spirit,’’ or to the whole immaterial 
nature, as in our usage. The apparent conflict favors 
the former view.—Save me from this hour: This is 
probably a direct prayer ; the Revised Version, mar- 
gin, presents it as part of the preceding question. 
The mental conflict resembles the more intense one in 
Gethsemane. 

Verse 29.—Had thundered, . . 
These are more exact renderings. 

Verse 30.—/Hath not come : The tense here, as in 
the preceding verse, points to a past fact with present 
result.—For my sake; The phrase is the same as in 
what follows,—the Authorized Version needlessly 
varying. 

Verse 31.— The judgment: There is no article in 
the Greek, but what follows points to a definite event, 
and suggests an adverse judgment, or condemnation. 
This world: \n both cases, the phrase is used in a 
bad sense, as so often in John’s Gospel. — Zhe prince 
of this world: Jesus regards his glorification after 
suffering as a triumph over Satan. 

Verse 32.—And /: In contrast with ‘‘ the prince 
of this world.’’—J/ J be lifted up: Not implying 
doubt, but pointing to what may occur in the future, 
The verb suggests both a literal lifting up and an ex- 
altation;—tthat is, the mode of his death and subse- 
quent glorification.—From the earth: Literally, ** out 
of the earth,’’ the latter sense implying the resurrec- 
tion. Both ideas may be included.—AZ men unto 
myself: **Unto me”’ is too weak. The order of the 
Greek words places ‘‘all men’’ and ‘ myself’’ in 
emphatic antithesis. 

Verse 33.—But: The conjunction occurs in the 
original, introducing the explanation of the evangel- 
ist.—By what manner of death: More exact than 
‘«what death.’’ This shows) that the evangelist re- 
fers ‘* lifted up from the earth’’ to the crucifixion, 
even if a reference to the resurrection is included. 


> 


hath spoken : 


To follow in service will mean to be led in triumph. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 
Robert College, Constantinople 


‘ E WOULD See Jesvus.'’—Among all the 

mixed populations of the East the Greeks 
have ever been the leaders in speculative thought, 
and have contributed an important element to the 
adherents of every system of philosophy and morals 
ever brought before the world. At the present day, 
tiroughout the Orient, wherever any teacher has 
1..ade his appearance and attracted the attention of the 
} eople, among the first hearers there will always de 
found a certain proportion of Greeks. It is not in 
«very case simply through a desire of hearing some 
new thing, hut it would rather indicate an ethnic 
spirit of investigation, a spirit which occupies itself 
with the theoretical study of human beliefs, rather than 
the search after truth with the desire of making the 
same the rule of life. 

We are not informed in the sacred narrative as to 
who these Greeks were who so earnestly desired an 
interview with the Master, or how many they were in 
number, nor yet under what circumstances they had 
attached themselves to the pilgrim bands going up to 
worship at the feast. Was this their first visit, or 
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were they, as the verb would seem to imply, habitual 
worshipers? The general supposition is that they. 
were Gentile proselytes. This is not, however, ab- 
solutely necessary. They may have been simply 
respectable, intelligent Greek merchants, who, for 
purposes of trade, were accompanying the crowd of 
pilgrims, and, hearirig much of the miracle-working 
Teacher, in accordance with the instincts of their race, 
had conceived an ardent desire to become acquainted 
with him. They adopted a plan perfectly natural 
and thoroughly Oriental by which to accomplish their 
desire. They found a disciple who had a Greek name, 
Philip of Bethsaida, and they begged him to become 
their medium of introduction to the Master. 

That this was no casual and insignificant incident, 
but one which had a representative character of deep 
significance, is evident from the importance given it 
in the narrative. We are not told definitely that the 
desired interview actually took place. We have never 
heard of our Lord's refusing any one who desired 
to see him. The inference is that they were admitted 
to his presence, and that he recognized in them a 
representative character as the firstfruits from the 
Gentile world, and as the precursors of that ‘* great 
multitude whom no man could number gathered out 
of every nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues standing before the throne."’ 
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Jesus Gazing on the Cross—and Beyond 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
-Manchester, England 


HE magi at the cradle, and these Greeks just be- 
fore the cross, witness to the world-wide destina- 
tion of the gospel. Their wish was modestly put, for 
they said ‘‘see,’’ but they meant ‘‘ speak with."’ 
Probably they had some acquaintance with Philip. 
His cautious temper comes out in his taking his spe- 
cial ally, Andrew, into confidence, and apparently he 
put the task of breaking the sub- 
jectto Jesus on him. We cannot 
suppose that the request was 


universal application. The physical truth contained 
in it has a wider range now, when we know that all 
death is but the precursor of new forms of life, and that 
corruption itself is the birth of such. It is the prin- 
ciple for lack of which Greek love of beauty rotted 
into filth, and the whole of Greek life perished. In 
every region of action and belief apostles must be 
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much for Christ or man who- has not the martyr's 
spirit, whether he meets the martyr's fate or not. 

But ‘‘death’’ is, the condition of indi- 
vidual life (v. 25). Not only fruitfulness in regard to 
others, but real life for ourselves, depends on our not 
loving our life. 
self-crucifixion is self-vivification. 


further, 


Self-abnegation is self-possession ; 
The true death is to 
live to self ; the true life is a continual dying. All 
noble ethics have said that, Jesus makes it possible 
because he first perfectly fulfilled it for himself, and 
gives us his spirit. Hence here, having stated the 
law which shaped his own course, he immediately 
calls on his disciples to make it the law of theirs. 
The truest service of Jesus is the imitation of Jesus. 
That is a principle which cuts deep, and makes much 
so-called Christian service worthless. 
all summed in one,—likeness to him. That is per- 
fection ; the effort after it includes the whole law of 
conduct and of character. Since we follow, we shall 
one day come up with, our Guide and Forerunner. 
Plainly, the real follower will arrive where the Leader 
is, and he who loses his life for Jesus and like Jesus, 
will find it, glorified by the honor which the Father 
will put on it. 


Our duties are 


‘2. We hear Jesus troubled. Calmly as he has 
stated the great law, it shakes his ‘: soul,'’ not his 
‘*spirit,"’ The natural shrinking of flesh and blood 
was felt, but not yielded to. It was never suffered to 
rise into the region of his will, nor to shake his _pur- 
pose. The vessel felt the storm, but the strong hand 
on the helm kept it in its course. The pathetic cry 
has almost a tone of astonishment, as at the unfa- 
miliar experience of agitation sweeping across the 
calm sea of his nature. And even Jesus once hesi- 
tated what his prayer should be. That was a huge 
breaker that struck the ship and made it stagger for 
one moment. If we may read ‘‘Father, save me 
from this hour,’’ as a prayer which suggested itself 
and was rejected, what a glimpse is given of the con- 
trary currents of emotion and desire in that still 
ocean! He dismissed the prayer as soon as it 
shaped itself in his mind. Why? Because he knew 
that to offer it would be to make his life futile, to 
break away from the Father's 
will, and to leave the world un- 
saved. ‘‘ For this cause,’’—that 





refused, and probably the Greeks , 





were present during the wonder- ee ee 
ful sayings which it evoked. _ 
These fall into three parts. 

1. We hear Jesus announcing 
the law of life through death,—a 
law to which he and his follow- 
The Greeks’ 
request was a small matter, but 


ers must conform. 


it set solemn thoughts vibrating 
mind. The difference 
between great and small men is 


in his 


largely that the latter bring every- 
thing down to the level of the 
and the former 
see behind the smallest things 
avenues of lofty thoughts open- 
ing out into infinity. All things 
spoke to Jesus of the highest 
things, and at that point in his 
life especially every event pointed 
to the cross. 


commonplace, 


The Greeks’ re- 





quest suggested his relation to 





A road leading into the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem 


7 is, in order to die for the world, 
—he had come to this hour, and 
had been traveling towards it 
through all his preceding hours. 
Therefore the momentary hesita- 
tion steadied itself, and the deep- 
est desire found voice: ‘‘ Father, 
glorify thy name.’’ That glori- 
fying had been the purpose of all 
his work ; it was the purpose of 
the cross, and of the resurrection, 
and of all that followed these. It 
was the inmost longing of the 
Son, and in the prayer for it he 
embraced all the agony and 
shame and mysterious abandon- 
ment which made death to him 
so much more bitter than it can 
ever be to us. Swiftly came the 
answer from heaven, token of the 
Father's hearing him always. 
The assurance that the name 








the ‘‘other sheep, not of this 

fuld,’’ and that at once drew into 

consciousness the thought of what he must pass through 
before he could «‘ bring them also.’" His glorifying 
was at hand, but between the glorifying and himself 
a black, deep. gorge lay, down into which he must go. 
The grain of wheat is barren as long as it hangs on 
the stalk. When it drops into some chink in the field, 


and rots away, it_is fruitful. That is a parable of 


martyrs. As in the old legend, the fleet will not sail 
prosperously till a human sacrifice has been offered. 
Jesus does not here touch on the atoning or sacrificial 
aspect of his death, though that underlies all, but he 
steadily looks in the face, as it were, the law to which 
he can be no exception, —that, if he is to win fruit in 


all the world, he must die . And no man will do 


would yet be glorified was like a 
cordial ministering strength, 
and at once Jesus rose to the 
height of faith and confidence. 

3. So we have Jesus triumphant. The people heard 
sounds, but one must have more than outward ears to 
translate the speech of heaven into that of earth. 
Jesus at once puts off the ‘‘ spirit of heaviness,’’ and 
puts on ‘‘ the garment of praise.’’ 
open out fields of thought and hope too wide to enter 


His great sayings 
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on here. Mark that all the pain and shame of the 
cross vanishes. Now it has become in his eyes his 
victory and his throne. It is not his condemnation, 
but the world’s judgment, discovering what the world 
thinks of him, and condemning it by disclosing its 
enmity and sin. It is the casting out of the prince of 
this world from his usurped kingdom. It looked like 
casting the heir out of his inheritance, but it was 
really the expulsion of him who had seized the in- 
heritance. It was Christ's elevation, not merely by 
the few feet above Calvary where he hung, but inas- 
rauch as, in deepest truth, his cross is his throne, on 
which his love and power are set forth as nowhere 
else could they be. It is the great magnet by which 
he will draw all men to him,—for nothing has such 
power to overcome the downward gravitation of men 
to earth and sin as the cross ; and that mighty, gentle 
drawing attracts, as the sun draws all the planets to 
circle round its glowing orb, and pours on all its life- 
giving beams. 
“£2 
To uphold Christ is to uplift all creation. 


£% % 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Gentile Greeks say; ‘‘ We would see Jesus."’ 
He answered them. What is his one word, in 

a minute, for the world which had not had the Jew- 
ish training in the idea of atonement by shed blood ? 

1. He recognizes that this seeking of the Gentiles 
of him, the Desire of nations, signifies that his grand 
crisis is come (v. 23). 

2. This crisis of humiliation and death is a glorifi- 
cation. These Greeks might think itashame. He 
anticipates thein. It is a glory.. As wheat must: die 
to bear much fruit, so he (v. 24). 

3. As the Lord, so the servant. Prize present life 
less, and get life eternal (vs. 25, 26). 

4. But the penumbra of the eclipse in Gethsemane 
falls on him. A premonitory shudder seizes him. 
But a breath of prayer brings perfect submission. 
‘« Father, glorify thy name.'’ Instant answer comes, 
‘I have and will"’ (v. 28). The past is cited for as- 
surance of the future. The highest glory of God cul- 
minates in the crucifixion. It is love in suffering, 
salvation by sacrifice. 

5. Men hear with their souls, not ears. One dul- 
lard says, ‘‘It thundered ;’’ another, ‘‘An angel 
spoke to him.'’ But the tender-souled Jesus heard 
perfect assurance of divine co-operation with him, and 
a help to disciples in the turbulent hours to follow 
(v. 30). The ear must be tuned to hear music, the 
soul to hear the still voice of the spirit. 

The presence of the Greeks suggests the whole 
world. It is judged. Its evil king is cast out (v. 31). 
But the uplifted Christ draws all (v. 32). 

What a panorama of mental battle! Seeking Gen- 
tiles represent the world. A few words reveal the 
whole plan of salvation. It is by shame and sacri- 
fice. Itisa glory. It covers the entire world. It 
draws, not drives. It is by love, and not the sword. 
It draws not to enervating joys, like Muhammad, but 


unto himself. 
a a | 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE hour is come (v. 23). Did you ever walk 
about the Grand Central Depot in New York 
City, where a dozen great ‘‘ through trains’’ stand on 
the tracks waiting for their hours to come? Take a 
time-table and a watch in your hand. Ten-twenty ! 
The Boston express starts. Ten-twenty-five! There 
goes the Chicago flyer. Ten-thirty!? The Philadel- 
phia mail pulls out. One after another, exactly on 
the second, each when his ‘‘hour is come."" What, 
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a-response! ‘‘ The hours come,’’ and here in Cin- 
cinnati sixty thousand children rush into the school- 
houses. ‘‘ The hour is come,"’ and a hundred thou- 
sand people suddenly take their places behind the 
counters, forges, looms. It's grand! What will you 
do when your ‘‘ hour is come'’? This is the test of 
character. There are a thousand critical hours. 
There will be for most of us a supreme hour,—as 
there was with Jesus. When it came, he did not 
flinch. It was his faithfulness at every critical hour 
that prepared him for that one supreme hour. The 
hours are God’s voices. Obedience is the law of life. 

He that loveth his life loseth it (v. 25). Get 
strong, and then try to keep your strength with- 
out using it. You will find that every muscle grows 
flabby, soft, and weak. Get power, and try to keep it 
without exercising it. It will do you as much good as 
steam will do a boiler with no wheels to turn. Get 
money, and try to enjoy it without spending it, or giv- 
ing it away, and any pleasure yow /lérive from it will 
make you selfish, mean, and low. Nature works 
automatically in this field. When my furnace gets 
too hot, a damper closes, and the draft shuts off. 
Nature operates the machinery of your heart in the 
same way. If you geta certain amount of this world’s 
goods, and do not divide with others, the damper 
cleses, the sensibility to happiness ceases, the power 
to enjoy cools. 

The multitude, ... that stood by, and heard it, 
said that it had thundered: others said, An angel 
hath spoken to-him (v. 29). You will find these two 
classes Of people everywhere. The one regards every 
sound .as nothing but dull and inarticulate thunder, 
the other discovers in it the glorious voice of God. 
The difference is therefore in the ear. Dan and Bob 
are twins. They sleep in the same bed. One thinks 
the scratching on the window is a burglar’s hand ; 
the other, a robin looking for his breakfast. Later 
on, Dan thinks that every telegram announces a ship- 
wreck or a railroad collision, while Bob anticipates a 
rise in stocks, or the discovery of a gold-mine. When 
they come to die, Dan thinks death eternal night ; but 
Bob, eternal life. The differences are not in sounds 
ahd sights, but in the ears and eyes of those who hear 
and those who behold. 


*£% 


All the wisdom of this world is but its unconscious 
cry, ‘‘We would see Jesus."’ 


*£%% 


The Lesson Conversation 


By Amos R. Wells 


WONDER if any one can tell me when Christ's 

temptation came? At the beginning of his min- 

istry? Yes, and all the way through, and now at the 
end of it. 

A momentous event, Greeks coming to Jesus! 
Why ? (Representing a gidrious race. First to come 
of the Gentiles. Prophecy fulfilled.) Where was 
this? (In the temple.) Why could not the Greeks 
have gone to Jesus instead of sending for him? (Get 
a scholar to read the Bible dictionary account of the 
temple courts, with the restrictions laid on foreigners. ) 

It was a temptation to ambition. Why? Espe- 
cially because it followed close upon what event? 
(Triumphal entry.) In answer, Christ defined his 
glory! In‘what did it strangely consist? (In dying.) 
Why was Christ's death necessary? ‘‘ Dying with 
Christ,"’ ‘* hating one’s life,’ —what do those expres- 
sions mean to you? Why are these hard things 
involved in following Christ? And the reward—? 

It was a temptation to avoid the cross. Why did 
Christ dread the cross? How did the coming of the 
Greeks suggest the way of avoiding the cross? What 
struggle was going on in Christ's mind? Compare it 
with the struggle in Gethsemane. (The ‘‘cup"’ the 
same, the prayer the same. In both, a supernatural 
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conclusion.) On only two other occasions in Christ's 
life is a voice from heaven recorded. Name them. 
(The baptism, the transfiguration.) Why was this 
voice not sent for Christ's sake? Why was it sent foi 
the sake of the bystanders ? 

Our lessons are coming to a crisis, the greatesi 
crisis in the world’s history. Do you agree? How 
was that crisis ‘‘ the judgment of this world’? How 
does Christ's cross draw men to it? Have you yet 
yielded to its loving, powerful influence ? 


£2 % 
The world judges itself by what it does with Jesus. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HAT was the name of the feast spoken of ir 
this lesson? Where was Jesus at this time / 
Why did so many people come to Jerusalem to the 
feast ? What was the meaning of this feast? In 
what building was Jesus when Philip and Andrev 
came to him? I see some men at that feast who wer. 
anxious to see Jesus. Who were they? To whon 
did they make known their request? What did he 
do? Then what did the two disciples-do? When 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Father, glorify thy name,"’ what did the 
voice from heaven say? What did the people think 
had happened? What did Jesus say about his being 
lifted up ? (Drill the school on this.) What did he 
mean by being ‘lifted up’’ ? 

Now put down on the board the word Jesus. Ask 
what it was that th. Greeks wantec. It was to see 
Jesus. Pute down the word see. That. was good. 
How many of you have ever wished that you could 
have seen the Lord with your own eyes? Well, did 
all who saw Jesus with their bodily eyes get any perma- 
nent good from it? No. Many saw him only to mock, 
or to wonder at his miracles, who never were any the 
better for seeing him. If Jesus were to come to this 
school, and we were all of us to see him, would that 
make us Christians ? 

But there is a better thing than merely seeing Jesus 
with the bodily eye, and that is to seek him with our 
hearts. Put down the word seek. Is it possible for 
any one in this school to seek him in this way? Let 
all who have earnestly sought him in this way raise 
their hands. Yes, bless God forthat! But still there 
are some here who have not thus sought him. Let 
them think of their duty in this matter. It is good to . 
see Jesus (put down the word good), but it is better to 
seek him with our whole heart. Put down the word 
better. 

But there is one thing that is best. Put down the 
word best. What is that? Let the school answer. 
Then bring out the thought that to serve him is best 
of all. Put down the word serve. Now have some 
one lead in prayer, asking that we may so serve Jesus 
in this life that we may see him face to face in the 
life that is to come. 


Set. JESUS 


“2% 
Suggested’ Hymns and Psalms 


(References in. parentheses are to “‘ Bible Songs ’’) 





GOOD 
BETTER 
BEST 











“ There's a wideness in God's mercy.” Psalm 63 : 1-8. 

* Anywhere with Jesus [ can safely go."’ (252 : 1-5.) 

** Jesus, the very thought of thee.” Mm 25 : 16-22. 

**Oh ! what will you do with Jesus?” (34 : 1, 2.) 

“I was once far away from the Savidur."’ Psalm 2 : 1-8. 

“I think when I read that sweet story of (2 : 1-6). 
old.”’ Psalm 143 : 6-12. 

“* Hark! hark! my soul: angelic songs are (211 : 5, 6.) 
swelling.” Psalm 40 : 1-5. 

*“ Jesus calls us ; o'er the tumult.” (54 : 1-3.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Clementine 8. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


|. Topic for the Quarter: Jesus: His Friends and 
Enemies. 

ll. Lesson Truth: Many People are Seeking Jesus 
(Home Missionary Lesson). 

il. Golden Text: We would see Jesus.—John 12: 21. 

IV. Results Sought: 

1. Greater missionary effort. 

2. Better methods of helping missions. 

3. Realization that many want to find Jesus. 

4.. Joy of helping others. 

V. Starting-Points : 

1. Talk about ways in which the class has 
helped some hospital, home mission, 
sick person, etc. 

2. Did any one ever ask you to show him 
the way? 

3. Story of a child helped by other children 
to get well. 

4. Review of last Sunday’s lesson. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV and V various ways of treating the lesson are indi- 
cated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
Under V1 and VI11 is illus- 
trated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes 
are designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but 
not always elaborating the details.] 


adapted to themselves and their classes. 


I. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Did any one ever ask you to show him the way to 

some place ? Why did he ask you? Were yeu able 
to show him? When you had done so, how did it 
Glad? Why? Because we all like 
To-day we have a story of some men 
What 
Where were 
Whom were they anxious to 
What were the children doing ? ° 


make you feel ? 
to help others. 

who wanted to be shown the way to gesus. 
was our Bible story about last Sunday ? 
all the crowds going ? 
see? 


2. THE LEssON Story. 

Among those who were in the great crowds that 
came up to the temple were some men from a far-off 
country. ' They were called Greeks. They had heard 
the children shouting Jesus’ praise, ‘‘ Hosanna: 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord,"’ 
and had seen the great crowds following him. They 
had heard something about Jesus before, and now 
wanted to know more about him, and were anxious to 
see him. They wanted to get an introduction to 
Jesus, and to speak with him, so they looked about to 
find some one who would introduce them. Soon they 
found Philip, one of Jesus’ friends, and said to him, 
‘«Sir, we would see Jesus.’’ Philip went to Andrew, 
another friend of Jesus, and together they led the 
strangers to Jesus. 

3. THe Truvn Empnasizen. 

Do you suppose the men from the far-off country 
were glad when they met Jesus? This meeting hap- 
pened many years ago, when Jesus was on earth, 
Did you ever hear of any people in this country where 
we live who do not know Jesus, and who want to find 
him? There are everso many. Did you ever hear 
of the Indians? I know ofa little Indian boy, who 
lived far out in the western country, whose name was 
Owans. He had an uncle who was a very wicked 
Indian, but Oweno loved him, even though he was so 





wicked. Onetime a white man who was a missionary 
went away out there where Owano lived. He told 
the Indians about Jesus. Owano’s uncle heard him, 
and became a good Indian. Owano saw the change 
in his uncle, and when he knew it was Jesus who had 
made him a better man, Owano went to the mission- 
ary, and said, ‘‘ Please teach Owano about the white 
man's Jesus, so he can be good too.’’ There are lots 
of boys and girls everywhere who want to know Jesus, 
poor boys and girls who haven't any good homes, or 
any one to be kind and loving to them. Sometimes 
our churches send men and women to show these 
people how to find and know Jesus. What do we 
call the people who are sent?. Yes, missionaries. 
We cannot all take people to Jesus as Philip and 
Andrew did, but we can help them to know abovt 
Jesus. How? 

The teacher may talk about, and get the children 
also to tell of, ways in which her class may help. 
Here are some suggestions : 

1. Fitting up baby-baskets and carrying them to 
nurseries. 

2. Saving pictures, old magazines, etc., for chil- 
dren in hospitals. 

3. Taking care of pictures, cards, etc., and sending 
to hospitals. 

4. Carrying flowers to sick and old people, missions, 
etc. Flower mission in Sunday-school, 

5. Saving money in banks for children's Fresh Air 
Fund. Banks may be had in the form of cradles, 
floating hospitals, etc. 

Close by having the children repeat : 


“if you Cannot cross the ocean, 
And the heathen lands explore, 
You can find the heathen nearer, 
You can help them at your door ; 
If you cannot give your thousands, 
You can give your little mite, 
And the least you do for Jesus 
Will be precious in his sight.”’ 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


How to be 
Home Missionaries. 


The Truth 
Emphasized 








The Lesson 





Story Greeks Seeking Jesus. 
Preparation 
for Lesson | Talk about Showing Others the Way. 
Story 
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The service of the Father is possible only to the 
SONS. 
be 


For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 
Secretary of the International Lesson Committee 


“YWerwd lesson of this quarter is directly connected 

with the death of Christ. Teach each one so 
that in the review, with all the others, it will interpret 
the meaning of the cross. This lesson shows the sac- 
rifice of Christ in its influence over the whole world. 
One secret of successful teaching of young children is 
to present to them in quick succession related thoughts 
which will awaken their questions. State each thought 
clearly, ask the most pertinent questions concerning 
it, but do not linger too long on one point. 


General Preparation 


With each point have the passage read connected 
with it. Keep in view the final impression to be 
made that Jesus, the crucified one, is our Saviour and 


II 
King. The chief thoughts of the lesson may be ar- 
ranged as follows : 

1. The Incident. Greeks asking to see Jesus (vs. 
20-22). Explain who these Greeks were, what they 
wanted of Jesus, why they asked Philip rather than 
any other of the disciples to introduce them to him, 
and what their coming suggested to him. Turn to 
the vision of the prophets (Isa. 60, especially vs. 8-12), 
and Luke 1 : 77-79) to illustrate the expectation of 
righteous Jews that the Messiah would bring all the 
nations under his rule. Jesus saw in the coming of 
these Greeks a sign that ‘the whole world would seek 
him, because he alone had that to offer which all men 
need, and he began at once to tell what was his power 
to draw men, how he would exercise it, and how his 
disciples in all ages could exercise the same power. 

2. The Principle of the Kingdom of God. Dying 
to live (vs. 23-26). Show how the disciples expected 
that the Son of man would be glorified, and how he 
taught them their mistake (Matt. 20 : 20-28). Tell 
how the grain of wheat has its life-power released by 
the bursting of the husk when it is buried in the earth, 
and rises to make a harvest. Describe the self-sur- 
render which, like the buried wheat, is dying to self 
and living to God in serving men. Illustrate by the 
martyred missionaries in China. 

3. The Example. Christ lifted up (vs. 26-33). 
Describe the shrinking of Christ from the cross, and 
the contrast between the two sentences of his prayer 
(vs. 27, 28); then the answer which gave him power 
to do and bear all that was laid on him for the re- 
demption of the world. Speak of the attractive power 
of one who gives his life for others ; of Christ drawing 
all men to him by (1) his triumph over self, (2) his 
triumph over evil powers, (3) his consciousness of the 
approval of his Father. Describe the signs of the 
attention of mankind now being turned to Christ. 

4- The Counsel, Believe on the light (vs. 34-36). 
The Jews had learned from their scriptures that their 
Messiah would reign in the world forever (Psa. 72 : 
17; 110:24; Isa. 9:7, etc.) Christ told ‘them 
that his stay among men would be brief, and they 
should learn of him while they had the opportunity. 
If men would only give heed to his teaching they 
might know all that they need to know ; but the time 
is short. 

5. The Effect of the Counsel. They believed not 
on him (vs. 37-43). Show why they did not believe, 
and why those who did believe had not the courage 
to confess it. Describe Christ, the supreme hero, 
and the heroism of following him. To imitate his 
heroic life as daily opportunity offers is to find the 
way to complete likeness of God. © 

6. The Testimony. ‘The word that judges men 
(vs. 44-50). The test of the value of Christ's words 
is the lives that are obedient to them. The picture 
he drew to illustrate this truth is Matthew 7 : 24-27. 
To receive his words is to have life eternal. To reject 
them is to be condemned by them ; for it is to refuse 
life from Him who came to save men (vs. 47, 48). 
Every disciple and every rejecter of Christ bears wit- 
ness in his character to his power. 


Suggestive Questions 

1. Christ’s Power to Draw Men to Himself. 
Who were these Greeks ? Why did they want to see 
Jesus? “Why did their desire to see Jesus please 
him? How did the disciples expect that the Son of 
man would be glorified? How did Jesus say he 
would be glorified? How does the grain of wheat 
produce more wheat? What is unselfishness? Why 
is it necessary to lose one’s life in order to save 
it? What is lost, and what is saved? Did Jesus 
shrink from death on the cross? What did he pray 
for himself? How does he draw men to himself? 

2. The Power of Disciples to Draw Men to 
Christ. How can we follow Christ? For what ser- 
vice to men did the Father glorify the Son ? For what 


service to men wil] the Father glorify us? 4ow can 
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we become children of light? Why did not men be- 
lieve on Christ when he taught them? Why did not 
those follow him who believed what he said? How 
is the glory of God better than the glory of men? 
(v. 43-) Why does not Jesus judge men? How do 
his words judge them? What is Christian conse- 
cration ? 


Suggestive Topics 


To love one’s own life—that is, to be selfish—is to 
lose life. To love men for what they may become in 
likeness to God, is to glorify one’s own life as God is 
No life spent in planting Christ's ideals in 
By refusing light, men grow 
They lose hope and joy. 
‘The future is to them an enigma. ‘‘ He that walketh 
in the darkness knoweth not whither he goeth.’’ 


glorified. 
men can be in vain. 


blind. Then faith ceases. 


*%£% % 


Only he who has unlearned the love of life can live 
the life of love. 
*£% % 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Of Yale University 


Jesus Visited by Greeks; Its Significance 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John 12 : 20-50). 
[For each member of the Bible class.]} 

It is altogether probable that the incident selected 
for this lesson occurred chronologically after the 
events of the lesson following, although upon the 
same day. It is related by John as one of that class 
of instances which he delighted to record,—such as 
had a symbolic significance. 

Jesus was in the temple, and was approached by 
two of his disciples, Andrew and Philip, who told 
him that a party of Greek proselytes: desired to 
speak with him. Whether they had an interview is 
not reported by John. He only relates the incident 
to introduce our Lord's interpretation of it. It deeply 
affected him, first to a rejoicing that his glorification— 
the recognition of his authority and mission through- 


out the wide world—was now at hand, then to the: 


somber thought of the pathway to that glorification 
through bitter suffering, terminating in death itself, 
and again to the inspiring claim that this humiliation 
and agony was but a striking example of the self- 
sacrifice which is the divine law of life and the assur- 
ance of life’s fruitfulness and of ultimate honor. It 
was a prospect which might stagger the boldest of 
men, but the courage of Jesus was equal to it, and he 
only prayed that God would do that which would 
complete his providential purpose, and declared that 
the tragedy of the cross was to be so supreme an act 
of self-sacrifice that it would bring the world t its 
knees in adoration and imitation. 

As Rhees points out, this was one of the few occa- 
sions on which the soul of Jesus found relief in the 
audible expression of the profound thoughts which 
occupied him. He cannot explain himself to the 
unappreciative throng. He only appeals (vs. 35, 36) 
to them to try to respond to the influences whic n they 
do feel, in order to be thus prepared for deeper re- 
sults. 

The Gospel writer goes on to show (vs. 37-43) that 
such unresponsiveness illustrates the words of Isaiah 
regarding the people of his day, and makes them a 
veritable prediction regarding Christ. The final para- 
graph (vs. 44-50) is a fine summary of the funda- 
mental claims of Jesus. 

Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 

The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 


them. For fuller information About books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.} 


Professor Mahaffy'’s scholarly article, on page 2 
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of this week’s Timcs, Should be carefully read. 
Rhees, ‘‘ Life of jesus'’ (% 185), and Gilbert, ** Stu- 
dent's Life’’ (pp. 244, 245), have very choice com- 
ments on this incident. It should be studied in de- 
tail with a commentary on John, if one is available. 
III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 


to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 


1. Greek Worshipers at the Feast. (1.) Whit 
motive would. bring men of Greek surroundings to 
Jerusalem at this time? [Critical Notes: v. 20, 
Long: §{ 1, 2.]. (2.) Was their presence a sort of 
accident, or something which would excite no especial 
remark? [Long : last ].] 

2. Their Approach to Jesus, (3.) Can we think of 
particular reasons for their desire to see Jesus? (4.) 
Why did the approach to Jesus require so many in- 
termediaries ? 

3. The Significance of their Appeal. (5.) How 
did our Lord interpret their eagerness ? (v. 23.) Can 
we fill in the unexpressed thoughts? [Warren : 1. 
Dunning : 1.] 

4. The Conditions of Glorification. (6.) How did 
Jesus state these conditions in his own case? [War- 
ren: 2. McLaren: 1.41.) (7.) In what way, both 


x x 
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previously and now, did he declare that his disciples 
might share in his gloritication? [McLaren+ 1. J 2.] 

5. Lhe Great Goal of the Master's Life. (8.) 
How was our Lord to redeem the whole world to 
himself ? (v. 32.) Is the significance of this utterance 
satisfied by the final tragedy in his active life? [Criti- 
cal Notes: v. 32. ] 

6. The Duty of the Perpiexed Believer. - (9.) 
Was the attitude of mind of those who asked ‘‘ Who 
is this Son of man?'’ that of real perplexity? (10.) 
Assuming that it was, how did Jesus explain the duty 
of one who can understand at least some truth ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
{For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

The thought that never failed to thrill the soul of 
Jesus was the universality of his mission. 

His suggestion to the one who would share in his 
glory was to reach it by his pathway of absolute self- 
surrender. 

To the one who realized difficulties he simply said, 
‘* Use the light you have.’’ 


2% % 


Christ has too many servants who can run befor. 
at the triumphal entry, but who cannot follow int 
Gethsemane. 


~ 
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The Mecca of Sunday-School Field. Workers 


The Coming Ninth Annual Conference at Baltimore 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HE organized Sunday-school cause of North 
America, represented by the International Con- 
vention and its state and provincial auxiliaries, has a 
training-class, the Ficld Workers’ Department, for 
improving the efficiency of its great force ot laborers, 
paid and voluntary. In this depertment are enrolled 
about two hundred men and women, representing 
more than forty states, territories, and provinces. 
General secretaries, field workers, state presidents, 
chairmen and members of executive committees, pri- 
mary workers, and other officers, with not a few 
faithtul county and district workers endorsed by their 
respective state secretaries, contribute, each year, their 
dollar, receive their printed report of the annual con- 
ference, and perchance attend and enjoy the sessions 
in person. 

Fifty or more of these are now expecting to gather 
in Baltimore on Tuesday evening, January 22, to hold 
the ninth annual conference of the department. 
Colorado, North Dakota, Ontario, New Brunswick, 
and many nearer fields, will send their representatives, 
and a time of refreshing more precious and more 
practical even than the Toledo meeting last January 
is now assured. As usual, the program committee, 
from among the many possible topics, has selected a 
few to be presented by those whose experience quali- 
fies them to speak, and discussed by all. 

At the opening session, after words frém the Balti- 
more hosts, the Conference will hear two addresses, 
one on ‘‘ The Organized Sunday-school Movement,’’ 





Editor's Note.—The interests of that growing body of Sun- 
day-school experts, the field workers of North America, are 
to receive special attention and prominence this year in these 
columns in a series of articles, already announced, of which 
this is the first, contributed by Mr. Fergusson and other lead- 
ers in the work. The next article in this series on ‘‘ What 
the Field Workers are Doing "* will be an interesting sketch 
of the Saltimore conference immediately after it has been held. 


and the other, by Field Secretary Hamill, on ‘* Th 
International Sunday-school Lessons.'’ These ad 
dresses will supply to the workers facts, arguments 
and suggestions for use in presenting the cause ii 
their respective fields. 

Wednesday morning’s important theme will be 
‘«The Improvement of the County Organization.’ 
Under General Secretary Lawrance's leading the orde 
will be i 

‘* The Elements of Success in a County Convention,’ I. N 
Halliday, Maine. 

“Duties ef County Officers,” the Rev. A. Lucas, Nev 
Brunswick. 

‘* Duties of Township, District, and Beat Officers,’’ W. C 
Shafer, West Virginia. 

“County Finances,"’ the Rev. H. A. Dowling, Ohio. 

General discussion. 

Quiet half-hour. 

Normal work—‘: the training of officers and teach 
ers '’—is assigned to Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Ham- 
ilton S. Conant of Massachusetts will conduct a confer 
ence on normal organization under severai heads, an 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes of Pennsylvania wil! con 
tinue on primary and junior organization, including pri 
mary and junior unions, summer schools, state and 
county supervision, and the International primary de- 
partment, with discussion. Leading primary worker: 
will be present, and the principles and methods of 
primary organization will be well presented and 
frankly discussed. 

_ City Sunday-school work, that sphinx of the field 
worker, will be the theme on Wednesday evening and 
Thursday morning. Five of the largest and best 
organized cities will, through their representatives, tell 
briefly what they are trying to’ do, and how they are 
succeeding ; and in the morning special features of 
city work—the union teachers’ -meeting, the teacher- 
(** Work and Workers "’ continued on page 14) 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 








-The New 


Webster’s 


International Dictionary 


? 
, OT the man that wrote the dic- 


; tionary,’’ said an_ intelligent 
‘eolored cabman to his patrons behind 
him, as he proudly pointed out the 
statue of Daniel Webster in the city of 
Washington. But if the man who wrote 
the dictionary were to come to life and 
see the latest Webster's International 
Dictionary of the English Language 
(full sheep, $10; with complete refer- 
ence index, $10.75), he would not feel 
entitled to claim, even though he might 
be very proud of, his many times revised 
and expanded progeny. 

A ponderous mass, this, of the highest 
order of scholarship. The new editor- 
in-chief, who supervised the supplement 
of two hundred and thirty-four pages, 
containing twenty-five thousand addi- 
tional words, phrases, and definitions, is 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the Hon. William T. Harris, 
Pir. D., . LL. D. His work has been to 
‘‘gather the fruitage of the language 
during the past decade on the same 
principles that were applied in the great 
revision of Webster, the International of 
1890.’ To do this required the collabo- 
ration of many scientific specialists and 
other experts, for the new words are sci- 
entific, technical, dialectal, foreign, and 
obsolete. The latter have lately come 
into importance by the increased study 
of English literature of the fourteenth 
and following centuries. Added to these 
are the Australasian forms and meanings. 
Self-explanatory derivatives are sparingly 
admitted for space reasons. The editors 
have wisely availed themselves of the 
great historical dictionary, so long issu- 
ing under Murray, ‘for 
matters. 

There are querulous persons who ob- 
ject to dictionary expansion by supple- 
ments. But this is really the best way 
to make additions which in some degree 
are tentative. A very large proportion 
of the words in Dr. Harris's supplement 
have come into being, or at least into 
legitimate recognition, within the past 
decade. It would be practically impos- 
sible every ten years to reconstruct the 
entire dictionary, for the insertion of 
twenty-five thousand words in their 
proper places. 

In the ‘‘encyclopedic’’ feature, the 
Standard Dictionary still holds first 
place, as it does in the trend toward a 
consistent and simplified crthography, 
giving the better forms recommended by 
the Philological Association together 
with the more current forms. The Cen- 
tury Yictionary, in this, is not always 
certain or consistent. Especially no- 


etymological 





ticeable is this in the spelling of such 
chemical terms as ‘‘bromin,’’ ‘* bro- 
mid,’’ ‘‘iodin,’’ ‘*iodid,’’ ‘* sulfur,”’ 
and ‘‘sulfid,’’ which have been largely 
adopted in scientific writing in compli- 
ance with a resolution passed by the 
Chemical Section of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
No dictionary is more consistent, me- 
thodic, and scholarly than the Webster 
International. Its typography is much 
more agreeable to the eye than that of the 
Standard, while there is less space con- 
sumed in the attempt to be really beau- 
tiful than in the Century. The body of 
information in biography and ‘ noted 
names in fiction’’ is superior to that in 
the Standard. 

Each of the three great American dic- 
tionaries (Worcester being now out of the 
race) has its special claims of commen- 
dation. The Century is so large and ex- 
pensive that it cannot serve the people 
as widely as its two great rivals, the 
radical Standard and the conservative 
Webster's International. Between these 
two there are a number of differences in 
matter and method. Both are scholarly, 
concise, convenient, and within reach of 
a moderate purse. The Standard is 
‘*encyclopedic’’ in its exhaustive tables 


Pdictionary. But not every one wants 
these matters in a dictionary which he 


ing, definition, and etymology.. On the 
conservative side, the Webster is, in 
these four fundamentals of a dictionary, 
unexcelled. One can always count on 
the Webster as a top-rank authority. 
For a one-volume dictionary, with nu- 
merous valuable appendices, the Eng- 
lish language can boast of nothing com- 
bining in greater degree the desirable 
qualities of exactness, fulness, explicit- 
ness, conciseness, completeness, typo- 
graphical legibility, and simple, practical 
arrangement, than Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 


2% 


The Expositor’s Bible. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL. D., Editor 
of The Expositor. Vols. I-V. $4 to $6 
each. 


A cheaper but unabridged reprint of 
the excellent series of commentaries on 
the Scriptures, which appeared in forty- 
seven volumes, will now embrace the 
whole series in less than a dozen vol- 
umes. The first volume extends from 
Genesis to Ruth, the second from Samuel 
to Job, the third from the Psalms to 
Isaiah, the fourth completes the Old Tes- 
tament, and includes the two first Gos- 








and in other ways not found in any other | 


goes to chiefly for pronunciation, spell- | 4 hundred pages. 








pels ; the fifth closes with the Epistle to 
the Galatians. The page is double- | 
columned ; the print is good, though not 
as large as in the first issue ; the size and 
shape are manageable. As the series is 
the best we have on the Scriptures as a 
whole, and is especially adapted to the 
use of sermon-writers, it is well that the 
book is made more accessible. Of course, 
as being from the pens of nearly thirty 
writers, the series is not quite even in 
workmanship, and in some few volumes 
the negative criticism may give offense. 
But, after all. deductions, the work may 
be described as one of the best existing | 
helps a pastor or preacher can have to 
the intelligent and edifying use of the 


Scriptures, 
% 


Any book mentioned here or elsewhere 





in these. columns may be ordered at the 
price named, postage free, from The Sun- 
day School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Comedy of the Tempest. Abridged and 
edited by Sarah Willard Hiestand. 15 
cents. 


The Wonderful Chair, and the Stories it Told. 
Part I. Edited by M. V, O'Shea. to cents. 


Jackanapes, By Mrs. Ewing. Edited by Pro- 
fessor W. P. Trent. to cents. 


Chapters on Animals. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. Edited by W. P. Trent, Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of the 
South. 15 cents. 


Goody Two Shoes. Attributed to Oliver Gold- 
smith. Edited by Charles Welsh. 10 
cents. 


‘*Good reading for children of every 
age*’ isa laudable standard for a series 
of booklets, and this is the claim made 
for Heath’s Home and School Classics. 
The plan of the series is to have com- 
plete texts with only such changes as are 
necessary to fit them for home and 
school reading. The first numbers of 
the series are illustrated by pen drawings | 
of good quality. The type is very large, 
and they are clearly printed on good 
paper, while the sizes vary from fifty to 
Charles Welsh is an 
old and well-known hand in the prepara- 
tion of children’s reading, and there is 
evidence of good execution in the editing 
of these little books, so that there shall 
be no objectionable element from the 
point of morals or from right principles 
in reading. 


b 


The American Business Woman: A Guide 
for the Investment, Preservation, and Ac- 
cumulation of Property ; Containing Full 
Explanations and IIlustrations of all Neces- 
sary Methods of Rusiness. By John How- 
ard Cromwell, Ph.B., LL.B., Counsellor- 
at-Law. . 


The opening of ‘new careers to women, 
and the modern legislation which in most 
of our states keeps their property apart 
from that of their husbands, together 
with the variation in state laws at impor- 
tant points, render such a book as this a 
necessity. Mr. Cromwell writes carefully 
and clearly on such leading topics as in- 
vestments, banks, mortgages, real prop- 
erty, landlords and tenants, and wills. 
He also adds a great deal of informaticn 
and suggestion on matters of business 
which are likely to come in a woman's 
way. It is worth noticing that but nine 
of our states—and of these only Texas 
and Louisiana in the states east of the 
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Rocky Mountains—now seek to main- 
tain that joint ownership of wife and 
husband which was once regarded as the 
material basis of family life. The tone 
of the book is excellent, discouraging 
sharp and greedy transactions, disfavor- 
ing speculative ventures, and aiming at 
the preservation of kindly relations among 
all whom its advice concerns. 
For ‘* Books Received,"’ see page 15. 


x % % 


BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space, An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one vear, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All advere 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 14. 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 

lustrations, New Concord- 

ance, New Maps. 

The apo Jest what Sunday-school teachers 

want. e¢ UWlustrations are from recent photo- 
‘ost complete yet 


graphs. T 
pond. Magee are specially engraved from the 
atest surveys, and have thorough index. 

The Sunda School Times says: ‘* The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of high gr: de."’ ** The work 
is excelient.’’ All styles and prices. For sale by all 
booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New Y ork. 


OVER 300,000 COPIES PURCHASED 


Cuurcn fivmns = Gosper Sones 


For Prayer and Evangelistic Meetings 
SUNBAY-SCHOOLS, YOUNG PEGPLE'’S SOCIETIES, ¥. M.C.A, 


and the Sabbath evening church service. 
THE MOST DESIRABLE COMPILATION 


of favorite hymns and tunes, new and old, ever pub- 
lished. 


Price, $25 per 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy 
The Biglew & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Ot interest to G, G, Teachers 


Rev. ¥ in his devotional studies on the Inter- 
F. B. eyer national Lesson, contributes a most 
valuables series of articles. As a devotional writer 
Mr. Meyer is known throughout the world, and brings 
to the Condens of the Record o nome Weve 
a spiritual mes eart t 2S- 
each week. Rev.c1. Scofield’s son is recognized 
as one of the most » tive and helpful treatments 
of the lesson written. It is synthetic in its treatment, 
and the object of the writer is to focus the attention 
upon o ——— Gone of cach lesson. It y the 
very thing for a busy teacher whose as 
time for windy is limited. Rev. R. A. Torrey ;. n- 

red a great service to Sunday-school teachers in con- 
tributing short articles on the verse of the day, under 
the title of Golden Text Homilies which is widely ap- 
preciated by many teachers. Send roc. for sample copy. 
Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 











rdance is the 























Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, January 5, 1901 
merece 
Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 


weekly at the following rates, jor either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


75 t Five or more copies, either to 
cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ L less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. % 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


‘ Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a dub—such additiona 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 

Subscribers to whem the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are co by 75 —_ a year, can ae 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Eno copies of any one tssue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free, upon application. 

% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sert to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Hritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box. 1550: 








of the 
nion at 


whodon't want 
it known that 
they do their own washing, 
are delighted with PEARL- 
INE—can't catch them at it— 
they’re not at the tub long 
enough. Soak, boil and rinse— 
not much labor about that. 
Do a few things each day, and 
thus do away with wash-day. 
No rubbing with PEAR LINE. 
The hardest wear on = Clothes 
is in the Rubbing. 630 





A MAP 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


Size 48x34 incnes 


MOUNTED TO HANG ON 
THE WALL 


Price 15 Cents 


This map is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- 
ferent divisions of terri in America 
—- Po the —e: a The 
origina irteen states, jana 

chase, the Texas annexation, the Ghds- 
den rchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the Northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent 
on receipt of price, fifteen cents, 
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Truth in Railroad Advertising 


Railroad advertisements are not always 
constructed on a strict basis of truth. There 
is a paucity of things interesting and beauti- 
ful along some of the lines of steel that traverse 
this great American continent, and a fertile 
imagination is required to bring out to the 
best advantage those objects which have about 
them an element of interest and a semblance 
of beauty. Along others, nature has been pro- 
fuse in a generous bestowal of vistas that charm 
the eye and stir the soul to its extreme depth. 
Of this second class the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, & Western Railroad is a striking 
example. About its standard advertising 
line, ‘‘ Every mile is picturesque,’’ there is 
no element of untruth. Along it the Great 
Master has painted some of his most charm- 
ing and restful pictures. There the task of 
the advertiser is not one of endeavor to pen- 
picture homely subjects with adjectives as- 
sociated with the beautiful, but to find words 
that reflect, even to a slight degree, the real 
charm of the magnificent panorama which 
nature has spread out along the four-hun- 
dred-odd miles of track. 

A daylight ride over this line is a source 
of constant delight, and one long to be 
remembered. Its close finds the traveler 
free of that fatigue which comes from long 
gazing through car windows upon long 
stretches of unrelenting prairie, or the swift 


(“ Work and Workers” continued) 
training institute, the superintendents’ 
union, the interesting of business men 
—will be explained and talked over. 
At these sessions, too, the committee 
of arrangements for the great Interna- 
tional Convention at Denver in 1902 
will lay plans with the secretaries for 
special excursions and other details of 
delegate getting. 

The closing session on Thursday after- 
noon will consider the evangelistic work 
of the Sunday-school, and will be led by 
Mr. Willard B. Wilson of Rhode Island. 
Decision Day will be explained and dis- 


sylvania plan of a week of special meet- 
ings, leading up to a day of decision ; 
and theft, for the closing hour, the dele- 
gates will together seek the light of the 
Spirit in the Word. 

A full report will be issued, orders for 
which, at ten cents for single copies, may 


Joseph Clark, 79 The Ruggery, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who will mail a program to 
any one so requesting. Those desiring 
to join the Field Workers’ Department 
should apply to the treasurer, E. Morris 





After the ride is over the 
fatigue of the journey may be apparent, but 
during it the mind is so busy with the beauty 
and variety of the views, that no thought of 
weariness has opportunity to present itself. 
Eastward the trains speed. during the 
early hours of the day, across the beautiful 
rolling prairies of the state of New York, fol- 
lowing for miles the magnificent Susquehanna 
River, skirting along the brims of the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, overlook- 
ing the valleys in which the farms and villages 
appear the playgrounds of imaginative chil- 
‘dren. When the Susquehanna has been left 
behind, the roadway skirts the picturesque 
Delaware, following it through the foot-hills 
into the mountains, through which it breaks 
at the Delaware Water Gap, acknowledged 
to. be one of the most charming spots in all 
America. 


and villages. 


Here mountain, sky, and river 
literally meet. 

After the Delaware River has been left be- 
hind, the road skirts for miles the picturesque 
old Morris and Essex: Canal, along which 
the slow barges still ply their weary way to- 
ward New York. Here and there, owing to 
the frequent changes of level, are the curious 
appliances for dragging the canal-boats up 
inclined railways, or lifting them bodily to 
the tops of the hills. 

This is but ‘typical of the class of views 
that are meet with constantly between Bing- 
hamton and close to the edge of the Hud- 
son River, where the line finds its eastern 
terminus at Hoboken. Besides the natural 
beauties, there is a vast ‘array of things inter- 
esting in the form of giant breakers and 
other machinery of the coal-mines, the 
great iron industries, and other manufac- 
tories of the densely populated East. 

All these things may be viewed, too, with 
a maximum degree of comfort, the equip- 
ment of the road being strictly modern in 
every respect, and having all conveniences. 








In addition to this there is a degree of com- 
fort found on very few railroads in this coun- 
try, for only hard coal is used, and there is, 
| therefore, no smoke, and, the road being 
cinder-ballasted, there’is no dust. Further- 
more, on a warm summer day the journey is 
particularly pleasant, for the reason that a 
| large part of the way is through the moun- 
| tains, -where the air is cool, bracing, and de- 
lightful.—/#/and Printer. 


rush through back-yards of cities, towns, | 


| Fergusson, Trenton, New Jersey. 
| “2% 


A Northfield Course for 
Sunday-School 
Workers 


HE Northfield Bible Training-School, 
of which the well-known Bible 
teacher, C. I. Scofield, D.D., is now 
president, has arranged a very full Bible 
normal course for Sunday-school workers, 
| to cover the three months from January 
3 to March 28. Workers may take less 
than the full term, if they wish. 
In addition to the regular Bible course, 
| which includes studies in the Epistles by 
| Dr. Scofield, in the life of Christ by Pro- 





cussed ; Dr. Roads will outline the Penn- | 


be placed with the secretary, the Rev. is iti 


VOL. 43, NO. 1 


Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


January 20, 1901. Abiding Influence 


Heb. 11 : 4; Matt. 26: 13. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—Purified by the Word (John 15: 
1-5). 

TUES. —Generating influence ( Psa. 51 :6-13). 

WED.—Right and wrong influences (2 Kings 
21 : 1-9; 2 Chron. 9: 1-7). 

THURS.—The influence of the cross (John 
12 : 27-32). 

Fri.—The influence of Jesus (2 Cor. 4: 
5-11). 

SaT. —Influence with God (Gen. 32 : 24-29). 
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N PHYSICS the doctrine of conser- 

vation of energy teaches that nothing 
If motions are started, they go 
on forever. Their effects may soon slip 
out of our sight, but they have not slipped 
out of God's sight. 


go of power from us. 


Influence is the out- 
And when it has 
once gone out, it goes on and on forever. 

We speak a kind word, and it cheers 
some weary heart, and brings a smile to a 
sad face. That good cheer leads to some 
helpful act, to.a word of encouragement 
to another. And so it goes on. Our 
life is made up of the infinite total of 
tiny influences which have entered among 
men. 

% 

This is the wonderful blessing of 
Jesus. He poured, as Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd would say, a great tide of altruistic 
feeling into human hearts, broke up 
great mountains of selfishness, _ and 
taught men to love. And what he be- 
gan has never stopped. It has grown 
| with the years, each impulse from Christ 
multiplying manifold, spreading blessing 
over life.. Jesus’ influence is still pour- 





| fessor James McConaughy, and in the | 


Pentateuch by the Rev. N. Fay Smith, 
the special course provides work in lesson 
analysis, the discovery and use of teach- 
ing-points, ,lectures on illustrations and 
the modern teaching methods, and child 
study. 


The cost to women for board, room, 
and tuition is but five dollars per week ; 
to men, for board and tuition only, four 
dollars per week. 


| ® 


utline Harmony of 
the Gospels 
By Prof. M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle’s ‘‘ Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels*’ has met with wide 
popularity —s Bible'students. Thou- 
sands of copies have been sold to read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been 
made very low, in order that any Bible 
student or any set of scholars or of teach- 
ers may have this almost indispensable 
aid to the study of the life of Christ. It 
is an eight-page pamphlet, printed on 
fine paper, and will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of the price : Single 
copy, to cents; twenty-five copies, $2.00; 
one hundred copies, $6.00. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 


; s03t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 














| ing into the-world, and, wherever it goes, 
awakening ten thousand hearts to repro- 
duce and extend it. 

And this influence flows out from ‘us 


unceasingly, whether we are aware of it 
or not. Simon Peter was not conscious 
of what his shadow was working when 
he walked through the streets of Jerusa- 
lem, and the sick were rising up behind 
him whole. Nor was he aware of how 
his boldness in entering the empty tomb 
of Jesus emboldened John to follow him. 
But no, 
his way was influencing the way of 
others too. No one of us goes alone. 
All that we do, and all that we are, affects 
what others do and are, and we live in 
them. 


Peter was going his own way. 


% 

And sometimes in a way that we never 
dream our influence is caught up and 
shown in its immortality. David Brain- 
erd did his work quietly and in obscurity, 
|and passed away. Did he? 
Edwards prepared and published his 
journals, and, fram Henry’Martyn down, 


Jonathan 





thousands, yea, millions, of lives have 
| felt the influence of the lowly missionary 
|on the Delaware, praying in the cold 
night, and prevailing in his prayer. 
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Keith Falconer falls in Southern Arabia 
a victim to fever, and it seems to be the 
end of a too short and brilliant life. But 
it is not the end. Keith Falconer lives 
on in the hearts and lives of students 
who never heard of him when he was 
alive. Irene Petrie gave up what other 
women count all the real things in life to 
go to Kashmir, and in less than five 
years her refinement, her cultivation, her 
beauty, her devotion, are buried with her 
in a far-off grave... Notso ; her influence 
is greater now than then, and will be 
greater tén years from now than now. 
Devotion never dies. Even if men‘do 
not hear of it, it lives on and on forever. 
% 


The verses of this topic tell of two 
such immortalities,—one born of faith, 
the other of love. The influence of 
Abel's faith, and the influence of that 
woman's dear warm love will never pass 
away. As long.as the world stands, 
men will read of them and speak of 
them. 

Mark Antony thought that 
** The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones.’’ 


But he was wrong. Both the good and 
the evil influences of men’s lives live 
after them. Let us see that our bequest 
to the millions who will come after us, and 
whose lives will be under the certain 
influence of ours, is a legacy of blessing. 
** Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In lives made better by their presence !’’ 


*£% %& 


Should the Country Sun- 
day-School Close in 
Winter ? 


HE city Sunday-school has its hard 

time in summer, —but that subject 

has already been submitted for a prizes 

article competition, the results of which 
will be made public next spring. 

In the meantime let us hear from the 
snowbound country Sunday-school.. Are 
the heavy snows, the blocked roads, the 
long distances, the chilly building, and 
all the other midwinter obstacles, enough 
to justify the temporary closing of the 
Sunday-school in the country district till 
milder weather sets in? Or ought the 
Sunday-school to keep going at any cost, 
even if there are only one teacher and 
one scholar on hand ? 





The question is a real one, and a fair 
one, and there is many a school that has | 
got to face it squarely before the spring | 
of igor is at hand. We want to get | 
hold of the best possible article on the 
subject, based on actual life and real 
conditions, and we will pay twenty-five 
dollars in gold for the best article sub- 
mitted in accordance with the following 
conditions. Read the conditions care- 
fully, and preserve them for reference, 
as failure to comply with them may cause 
one to lose the prize. 


Conditions 
1. Articles should be confined closely 
to the subject as suggested above, and 
designed to meet the actual difficulties 





there stated, by a description of the ac- 
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tual methods and accomplishments of a 
real Sunday-school. 


2. Manuscripts should not exceed 
fourteen hundred words in length. This 
length condition should be rigidly ob- 
served. It was disregarded by several in 
a preceding prize-article competition. 

3. Manuscripts should be typewritten, 
on one side of the page only. 


4. The real name of the writer must 
not appear on the manuscript. Each 
manuscript is to be signed with an as- 
sumed name, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the writer's 
real name and address. The outside of 
the sealed envelope should bear the as- 
sumed name used on the manuscript. In 
no instance will the real names of the 
writers be known to the editors until after 
the prize has been awarded. 


5. Articles must be mailed before 
midnight of March 31, Igor, and ad- 
dressed to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


6. The Editor reserves the right to 
retain for publication any articles sub- 
mitted in this competition, paying for 
them at the usual rates. If the return of 
the manuscript is desired, in the event of 
its non-acceptance, postage should be 
enclosed in the sealed envelope bearing 
the writer's name and address. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co. 

1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Books Received 
December 21 to Dece-ber 28 


Bersier’s Pulpit. By J. F. B. Tinling, B.A. 
1s. 6d. 

City Boys in the Country. By Clinton Osgood 
Burling. $r. 

Egypt and Scythia. 
Paper, Io cents. 

Hosts of the Lord, The. 
Steel. $1.50. 

Instruction for Chinese Women and Girls. By 
Lady Tsao. Translated from the Chinese 
by Mrs. S. L. Baldwin. 75 cents. 

Jewish Laws and Customs. By A. Kingsley 
Glover. $1.50. 

Lapidaries, The. 
30 cents. 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. By Alex- 
ander V. G. Allen. Two vols. $7.50 net. 
Listening Child, The. By Lucy W. Thacher. 

50 cents. 
Our Bird Friends. By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. 
$1.50. 

Royal Houses of Israel and Judah, The. By 
George O. Little, D.D. $3. 
Self-Educator in Botany, The. 

Wishart, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
Survivals. By Lewis V. F. Randolph. §r. 


Described by Herodotus. 


By Flora Annie 


By Mrs. Elizabeth Cheney. 


By R. S. 








Wise Landlady 
Understands How to Increase Her 
Business 


The landlady of a certain restaurant in 
Brockton, Mass., has increased her business so 


| rapidly that she has had to enlarge her dining- 


room to accommodate the continually increas- 
ing patronage. One of her guests gives the 
reason. 

‘*Every morning she serves her regular 
guests with Grape-Nuts and hot milk or hot 
cream in cold weather, and cold cream in sum- 
mer. I began eating this food, and right away 
began to feel an improvement in my health. I 
had been terribly troubled with nervousness 
and dyspepsia, and found it impossible to find 
a food that would agree with me, until I began 
boarding at this restaurant. 

"The new food, in four months, increased 
my weight from 120 pounds to 145 pounds, and 
I never felt as well in my life as I do now. 
There is something remarkable in the sustain- 
ing power of this food. I have never been 
able to obtain such results from any other.'’— 
G. R. Hersey, 30 L Street, Brockton, Mass. 








bad can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will 
last till some accident hap- 


pens to it. 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 


“pearl glass” is that chimney. 
You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better ferhim; he may like the breaking. 
Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always erder 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
Address Macasrn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Cutting a corn is like cutting grass 











Going 


South? 


fisretiena asrearinesboacrre 
fg. Optician, 49 Keren bt., } 


—makes it grow faster. Use A*CORN 
SALVE instead. 15 cents. From 
al druggists, or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., ae ence 


ricer 
kite E 









If so, you secure many advantages by go- 
ing via Cincinnati, the Queen & Crescent 
Route and Southern Ry. Its fast trains pen- 
etrate every part of the Central South. 24 
hour schedule Cincinnati to Jacksonville and 


The nen per rfect, hig 
Meneel ly & Co 





ice eae ate GEES 


w» Waterviiet, West T roy P. ¢ 





New Orleans. g hours to Chattanooga. 28 
hours to Shreveport. 36 hours to Port Tampa. 
Observation, parlor and cafe cars—free re- 
clining chairs—Through Pullmans to all im- 
portant Southern cities. 

Our booklets tell you the advantages we offer over 


other routes, and are sent for the asking. Why net 
write us about it? 


W. GC. RINZARGON, G. PF. A., CINCINNATI, 


time. 





Texas, Californi: 


Through sleeping-cars, dining-cars. Quick 
Leave New York 3.25 P.M., Philadel- 
phia 6.05 P.M., daily, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Excursion rates by the Norfolk and Western 
Railway, the New Orleans Short Line. 
dress 398 Broadway, New York. 
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A Supplemental 
Bible Question 


In Book 
Course Form 
By John B. Smith 


REAT interest was shown in Mr. Smith's 
question course as published in The Sun- 
day School Times during 1899. Many schools 
where the course has been followed report a 
decided quickening of interest in Bible study. 
The course does not appear in the paper during 
1900, but a new one, based on what has already 
appeared, entirely recast and greatly improved, 
is issued in book form. It will be possible 
for a superintendent or teacher to have the 
entire course of fifty-two lessons before him 
at once. He can start his school or class in it 
at any time, and, if he is obliged to miss a 
Sunday for any reason, he can go right on 
with the course where he left off, as the lessons 
in the book will have no reference to any date, 
but are merely divided into quarters for con- 
venience. 


The Question Course is contained in a book of 
142 pages, bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents ; 
jive or more copies mailed to one address, 40 
cents cach, Postage paid by the publishers, 
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1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





What the Course Teachc « 


It is in the plan of these les- 
sons to put any school or class 
that will faithfully use them in 
ame vel of the following in- 
ormation 

1. The names and grand divis- 
ions of the Bible, the spirit and 
object for which the Bible was 
given, and the use we should 
make of it. 

2. A brief outline of the life of 
Jesus, and an ability to tell the 
good news he ——_ 

3. An outline’of the history of 
the Jewish nation. 

4. Some connected knowledge 
of the world’s history. 

5. Ten to twenty verses desig- 
nated by their titles; for exam- 
ple, The Golden Rule, The Little 
Gospel, The Faithful Saying, ete. 

6. Ten to ‘twenty eminent 
chapters known by their titles or 
contents ; for example, 1 Corin- 
thians 13, Revelation 22, Mat- 
thew 5, etc. 

7. The descriptive appellations 
of thirty to fifty mayor ; for ex- 
ample, An Israelite indeed, The 
Father of the Faithful, etc. 

8. The names of twenty to 
thirty Bible places, and the chief 
events that have made them 
famous. 

9. The Ten Commandments, 
The 1st Psalm, 23d Psalm, The 
Beatitudes, The Lord's Prayer, 
The Apostles’ Creed. For secur- 
ing familiarity with these the help 


of the superintendent in often’ 


using one or more of them in the 
o— or closing exercises is 
iefly relied upon. 

10. Twenty other choice pas- 
sages, with some idea of their 
meaning and use, and the place 
where they are found. 

11. The ability to find Bible 
references promptly, and to 


' i enjoy it. 
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coovareny. 
‘*THE WORTH O° A THING 
Although cheap 


is best learned by the want o’ it.”’ 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


is beyond value. Those who try it know 

Don’t you want a friend who would take half your 
hard work off your shoniders and do it without a 
murmur? What would you give to find an assis- 
tant in your housework that would keep your floors 
and walls clean, and your kitchen bright, and yet 
never grow ugly-over the matter of hard work. 
Sapolio is just such a friend, and can be bought at 
all grocers. No. 30. 


B.& B. 


48 inch all-wool 
Homespuns 
50c. 


No such example of fine weave and finish 
for as little money ever on the market. 

Tan, grey, blue, and brown mix. 

Right weight for now—and for skirts: to 
wear with summer shirt waists. 

Goods as staple as wheat. 

And under price. 

Lot of extra quality fleeced wrapper 
goods, §c. yard. 

Samples will explain what an instance of 
good value it is. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


Nailed the Chap 
Her Father in the Same Mind 





“I never thought for one moment that cof- 
fee was the cause of my worn-out feeling and 
dull headaches and energy all gone, until I 
began to notice that my bad feelings came on 
every morning after drinking coffee for break- 
fast, no matter how well I felt when I got up. 

“| began-to thitk the subject over, and 
nally decided to try Postum Food Coffee in 
lace of common coffee, and see if it was coffee 
hat had been hurting me. After making the 
hange | discovered, to my delight, that the 
eadache and worn-out feeling did not come 
n after breakfast 
‘* After a very thorough trial I am fully con- 
inced that coffee was the cause of my trouble, 
and that leaving it off and using Postum Food 
Coffee has restored me to health. 

“My father, who has had very poor health 
for several years, quit coffee some time ago, and 
began using Postum in place of it. It would 
surprise any one to see how much he has im- 
proved. 

NVhen {| boil Postum twenty minutes, and 
serve it immediately while it is hot, with good 
rich cream, I think it far excels any coffee. 

** Please do not print my name." 

This lady lives in Prairie City, lowa. Her 
name can be given by the Postum Cereal Ca, 
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ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE ALWAYS. 


emington 


Typewriter 
New Models and 
Tabalating Attachment for Statistical Work. 


WYCKOFF, SEAS MANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 


Pocket Edition 


25 cents, cloth. » 
































Leather, 50 cents 








E POCKET EDITION of the International Lessons for 1901 
contains the text of all the lessons (in both versions) in 
the International Series, with lesson titles and Golden 
Texts, and with fifty-two blank pages for notes. Just 
the thing for convenient use when the Bible or lesson 
help is not at hand. Its size makes it possible to have the book 
with one at all times. Spare moments may thus be utilized in 
studying ‘‘next Sunday's lesson."’ 

From the Rev. Dr. A. F. ScHAUFFLER: “ ‘It is capitally gotten up, and will be thoroughly 

utilizabie by me yt the next year.’ 
From Professor F. K. Sanpmers: “ Thé dainty Pocket Edition of the International Lessons 


is wonderfully convenient for one who is traveling around, and very attractive in its 
pretty binding.” 


Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Size, 2% X4inches. 227 
measuring, with covers, Y% inch tn thickness. Single copy, ‘by mail, 25 cents ; 
more, 20 cents. Bound in fine leather, 50 cents ; five or more, go cents each. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


we or 





50 cents, leather ~ Cloth, 25 cents 


International Lessons 




















trength, Purity and Solubility. A ve 
ful of this delicious costs less than one cent. ™ 
Gold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 




















to 6 % Interest Secured and Paid 


For more than 21 years we have sold our 
carefully selected real-estate first mortgages 
to a great number of investors, without loss 
to a single one. Our pamphiet and list of 
loans furnish full particulars about our loaning fields 
in the biackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 
will be sent te you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL. & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 


= we HARTS' 
NOTICE 
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; “LABEL 
7 THE GENUINE 


MS HARTSHORN 








BREAKFAST hg 
‘cause we tike 


Children’s likes and dislikes are te 
most pronounced. Parents know that Ralston 
| pas pee Food builds strong and robust bodies 

Kept regular! a well He Neer sng tables because 
its delicious flavor delights the whole family. 


A sample free for your grocer’s name. 


If wheat is not your preferred fiston ~h, A tof 
r for Raiston Health one 
Grits, or Ralston Barley F 

wheat), which makes “Brain Bread. 

ducts are hygienically milled, at 


PURINA. MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 
872 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo, 








Ferry's Seeds are 
known the country over as 
the most reliable Seeds that 
can be bought. Don’t save a 
nickel on cheap seeds and lose a 
dollar on the harvest, 
1901 Seed Annuai free, 
D. M. FERRY & C0., 
Detroit, Mich. 











ncil can be a ayens annoyance, or a comfort. 
The reaking of the lead when you are in a hurry, 
or at any time, is an exasperating experience. 

To have your pencil sharpened to a fine point 
and wear off i r’ use, instead of breaking, is what a 
pencil should do 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


are made of the finest even-grade cedar, with 
smooth, durable leads. ‘Their grades never vary, 
and you will get the maximum use out of every one. 
Ask b ‘or them at your dealer's; if not obtainable, 
send 16 cents for samples worth double 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., havvooy City, N. J. 











The Gist of 

the Lesson 
For Sunday-school 
Teachers 

By F R. A. TORREY 
Fores ay yA 

Only 25 Cents 


Bound in Real ong 
Just what oe ae wily 
teacher. 


lly s 

gestive. fay sg 

each ee - | ae enlies ¥ year. 
Specimen lesson free. 


DES a my 
MEXT 1 TO THE BIBLE": tinacrtiae 
tor i. oe tay Dei  Potate Boaiyt eames @R. ‘- 


al bs Octtine, Comments, sed other 
ame or Teaching the Tntorneteon ’] Lessons. 
128 1 to the Basy Tracker or Pepi 
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Bullitt Building. Phila“siphia, Pa. 


PR adispensable 
Ker ye 250. Interleaved for yy 4 
FRED E. EWELL. Pub. 196 Market 8t., 














Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich 


America’s Winter Resorts 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that s are trustworth 





publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose there 


. Should, however, an advertisement of a party y not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
y 








Sent to any address, postpaid, for a postage stamp. 
Address Room 322, Grand Central Station. 
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